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Commeniary  on  the  passages  of 
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fur  candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 
(Gontioued.) 

1  Cor.  1.  ^1.  “  For  after  that,  in 
the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preach¬ 
ing,  to  save  them  that  believe.” 

As  was  intimated  before,  this  is 
a  col  lateral  consideration  brought  in 
by  the  Apostle  under  the  preceding 
head,  and  made  a  distinct  part  of 
his  argument.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  because  it  describes 
one  of  the  principal  properties  of 
the  Gospel;  and  what  ought  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  preaching  or  it.  By 
the  wisdom  of  God,”  is  meant  his 
perfections,  as  displayed  in  his 
works.  Notwithstanding  this  dis¬ 
play,  “the  world”  did  not,  “by  wis¬ 
dom/ ’that  is,  by  the  cultivation  of 
natural  talent  bestowed  on  man, 
“  know  God,”  or  attain  to  worthy 
,  idea  s  of  his  perfections.  “  It  pleased 
God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preach¬ 
ing,”  that  is,  by  the  disclosure  of 
thelfospel  covenant, esteemed  fool¬ 
ishness  by  the  worldly  wise  philo¬ 
sophers  of  the  age,  “  to  save  them 
that  believe.”  I  nis  sense  is  fully 
opened  by  the  words  which  fol¬ 
low: — “  for  the  Jews  require  a 
sign;”  meaning,  not  of  sucn  a  de- 
scriplion  as  they  might  have  found 
in  the  many  miracles  by  which 
Christianity  had  been  attested,  but 
of  a  temporal  dominion;  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  which,  they  had  derived 
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from  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
figurative  expressions  of  their  Pro¬ 
phets.  “  And  the  Greeks  seek  after 
wisdom;”  being  addicted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  philosophy;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  relishing  any  thing  which 
was  not  conformable  to  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  systems  of  their  re¬ 
spective  sects.  “  But  we  preach 
Christ  crucified:”  this,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  given,  was  “  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness.”  Not  tliat  the  Apos¬ 
tle  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  ’ 
the  imputation  of  the  latter;  for  he 
adds,  “  that  to  them  that  are  called, 
Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God:”  the  former  being 
manifested  in  the  wonderful  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Gospel;  and  the 
latter,  in  its  tendency  to  its  proper 
object — the  renovation  and  the  fi¬ 
nal  happiness  of  mankind.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effecting  of  this;  “  the 
foolishness  of  God,”  or  what  had 
come  from  the  high  source  of  his 
authority,  however  branded  as  fol¬ 
ly  from  an  imperfect  view  of  it,  is 
found  “wiser than  men,”beingmore 
efficacious  to  the  true  ends  of  wis¬ 
dom,  than  that  philosophy  or  the  love 
of  wisdom,  which  looked  down  on  it 
with  disdain.  “And  the  weakness 
of  God,”  that  is,  the  Gospel,  weak 
in  respect  to  its  being  without  the 
aid  of  human  literature  to  recom¬ 
mend,  or  of  human  authority  to  en¬ 
force  it,  “is stronger  than  men:”be- 
ing  more  abundant  in  its  effects 
than  any  other  expedient  which 
had  been  adopted  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  From  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Gospel  itself,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  extends  his  view,  in  what  fel- 
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lows,  to  the  humble  instruments 
employed  in  the  propagation  of  it; 
when  he  says — ^“God  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty;  and  base  things  of  the 
world  and  things  that  are  despised, 
hath  God  chosen;  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught 
things  that  are.”  In  these  words, 
the  Apostle  brings  down  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  contempt,  himself 
and  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  work 
of  the  Gospel;  and  he  exalts  their 
philosophical  competitors,  to  the 
Highest  reach  of  their  own  ambition, 
in  order  to  show,  in  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  point  of  view,  the  ditt’erent  is¬ 
sues  of  their  endeavours  to  make 
man  wise  and  good. 

The  only  use  here  contemplated, 
in  commenting  on  this  passage,  is 
the  making  of  it  a  ground  for  the 
instruction,  highly  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  that  he  should  always 
have  in  his  mind  the  ever-blessed 
Gospel  in  its  own  integrity  and 
simplicity;  and  not  adulterated  by 
the  intermixture  of  tlie  inventions 
of  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
men.  The  affecting  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  and  the  inventing 
of  theories  in  the  way  of  rationale 
of  the  truths  delivered  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  has  been  an  effect  of  human 
frailty,  encumbering  the  Church, 
more  or  less  in  every  age,  from  that 
of  the  Apostles  downwards.  But 
it  has  always  tended  to  obscure,  and. 
not  to  elucidate  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture.  It  is  not  here  meant  to 
discourage  any  ingenuity  of  rea¬ 
soning,  in  the  opening  of  its  truths. 
But  for  dogmas,  let  us  not  go  be¬ 
yond  its  limits.  And  against  this 
there  is  a  significant  warning  in 
the  dress  in  which  the  Apostle  has 
exhibited  it  in  the  passage.  The 
expressions  used  by  him,  are  some¬ 
what  singular:  but  he  was  evidently 


at  a  loss  to  find  language  strong 
enough  to  describe  the  contrariety 
conceived  by  him,  between  divine 
truth  and  human  speculation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  much  occasion  to  caution  a 
candidate  against  construing  strict- ' 
ly  the  expressions,  “  wisdom,”  and 
“  foolishness;”  used  as  they  are  by 
the  Apostle,  with  some  degree  of 
sarcasm.  Yet  one  would  suppose, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  passage  were 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  strict,  letter 
of  it  caught  at  by  some  ministers, 
who  preach  as  if  they  were  serious¬ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  mi¬ 
nistry  is  a  field,  from  which  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  talent, 
and  whatever  an  enlightened  judg¬ 
ment  can  approve  of  are  interdict¬ 
ed.  It  is,  however,  no  small  coun¬ 
terbalance  to  this  w^eakness,  that 
there  is  not  any  species  of  dis¬ 
course  in  which  more  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed,  than  in  that  here 
under  notice.  There  are  alluded 
to,  the  many  excellent  Sermons 
which  we  have  in  print. 

1  Cor.  3.  11-15.  “.For  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 
Now,  if  any  man  build  upon  this 
foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble;  every 
man’s  work  shall  be  made  mani¬ 
fest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it.— • 
Because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire; 
and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man’s 
work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any 
man’s  work  abide,  which  he  hatix 
built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a 
reward.  If  any  man’s  work  shall  be 
burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss.  But  he 
himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire.” 

This  passage,  like  the  last  com¬ 
mented  on,  is  incidentally  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  general  argument, 
running  through  the  first  three 
chapters.  But  it  is  too  important 
to  tne  Christian  ministry,  not  to 
deserve  distinct  attention. 

The  foundation  spoken  of,  is 
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Christ:  that  is,  his  supremacy  in  the  ] 
kingdom  of  grace,  his  propitiation, 
his  mediation,  and  whatever  else 
helps  to  make  up  his  character, 

.  either  as  the  Son  of  God  or  as  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  While  the 
foundation, although  the  word  itself 
is  a  figure,  is  explicitly  declared; 
the  rest  of  the  allegory  deals  in 
generals;  easily  applicable,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  help  of  a  due  know  ¬ 
ledge  of  Scripture,  to  whatever  can 
come  under  the. idea  of  praise  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  disesteem  on 
the  other.  The  gold,  the  silver, 
and  the  precious  stones,  designate 
instructions  worthy  of  the  source 
of  evangelical  doctrine,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  edification:  while  the  wood, 
the  hay,  and  the  stubble,  must  mean 
what  do  not  make  either  wiser 
or  better;  and  are,  therefore,  of  lit¬ 
tle  value.  Of  all  taken  collective¬ 
ly,  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  say — 
every  man’s  work  shall  be  made 
manifest.”  At^present,  it  may  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  different 
capacities  and  dispositions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  people:  but  in  the  end,  there 
will  be  but  one  opinion  of  its  value. 

For  the  day  shall  declare  it:”  the 
day  of  judgment,  when  the  world 
and  all  that  is  therein,  shall  have 
been  burnt  up.  “  Because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire:”  that  is,  the 
day  shall  be  so  revealed.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  passage  to  the 
purpose,  that  the  souls  of  men  shall 
undergo  the  purgation  of  this  fire. 
Here  is  an  opinion  which  became 
built  on  the  passage  in  an  early 
period  of  the  Church,  and  contri¬ 
buted,  in  succeeding  times,  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Roman  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  purgatory;  although,  in 
truth,  the  two  opinions  are  far  from 
having  a  common  foundation,  or 
common  properties.  “And  the  fire 
shall  try  every  man’s  work,  of  what 
sort  it  is.”  The  Apostle  thus  makes 
a  figurative  application  of  the  fiery 
process,  which  can  apply  only  to 
the  labours  of  the  minister,  what¬ 


ever  may  be  pretended  concerning 
it,  in  reference  to  his  person.  “  If 
any  man’s  work  shall  abide,  which 
he  hath  built  thereupon:”  that  is,  if 
it  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  hu¬ 
man  happiness  and  virtue.  “  He 
sliall  receive  a  reward,”  agreeably 
to  a  divine  promise,  attached  to  the 
commission  under  which  he  shall 
i'ave  acted.  “  If  any  man’s  w  ork,” 
liowever  well  intended,  “shall.be 
burnt”  by  this  figurative  element  of 
fire,  he  shall  suflTer  loss:  that  is,  of 
the  fruit  of  all  his  zeal  and  his  en¬ 
deavours.  “  But  he  himself  shall 
be  saved:”  allowance  being  made 
for  human  infirmityjand  regard  had 
to  sincerity  of  intention.  For  it  is 
only  of  ministers  who  are  at  least 
sincere,  that  the  Apostle  must  be 
supposed  to  speak.  “  Y et  so  as  by 
fire:”  which  intimates,  that  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  gieat  difficulty,  ow¬ 
ing  probably  to  the  circumstance, 
that  in  weakness,  some  degree  of 
depravity  is  apt  to  intermix.  This 
is  a  consideration  which  tends  much 
to  the  purpose  of  the  whole  pas¬ 
sage — the  guarding  against  what  is 
specious  and  not  useful.  Something 
of  this  sort  may  deceive  us,  through 
the  medium  of  frailties,  of  which 
we  are  scarcely  conscious. 

The  leading  instruction  of  the 
passage,  is  its  cautioning  of  us  to 
make  it  our  principal  object  to  be 
sure  of  the  foundation.  We  are  left 
in  no  doubt  as  to  what  this  is.  It  is 
“Christ  Jesus:”  that  is,  the  whole 
system  of  his  doctrine.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  any  plan  of  preaching,  which 
has  little  or  no  reference  to  this, 
or  rathej,  which  does  not  uphold 
the  component  parts  of  it,  as  the 
principal  objects  of  the  attention  of 
the  people,  must  be  wide  of  the 
mark  of  the  Christian  preacher.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant,  that:  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  true  preaching  where 
there  is  not  the  discussion  of  some 
distinguishing  point  of  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  a  preacher  may  with  pro¬ 
priety,  and  frequently,  direct  a 
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whole  discourse  to  some  point  of 
moral  conduct.  But  in  such  a  Case, 
it  should  be  Christian  morality: 
that  is,  it  should  be  Christian  in  its 
motives,  in  its  extent,  and  in  all  the 
consider2^tions  introduced  as  aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  leading  point,  whatever 
that  may  be. 

The  next  particular  resulting,,  is, 
the  foundation  being  secured,  that 
of  building  on  it  what  is  figurative¬ 
ly  expressed  by  •“  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.*’  This  must  relate 
principally  to  what  applies,  in  one 
way  or  in  another,  to  conduct  in 
life;  in  which  there  are  some  things 
requiring  a  greater,  and  some  a  less 
degree  of  zeal:  and  unless  the  spi¬ 
ritual  guide  can  distinguish,  he  will 
perhaps  lead  his  hearers  to  “the 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  the  swal¬ 
lowing  of  a  camel.”  In  contrariety 
to  this,  he  should  recommend  and 
enforce  whatever  leads  to  the 
“adorning  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
God  and  Saviour  in  all  things;” 
and  to  “  let  our  light  so  shine  be¬ 
fore  men,  that  they  may  see  our 
good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.” 

The  last  instruction  is,  to  be 
aware  of  the  danger  of  being  en¬ 
listed  to  the  useless  labour,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  are  compared  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  little  use,  or  else  of  none. 
Considering  some  circumstances, 
to  which  the  Apostle  has  evidently 
a  reference,  in  his  two  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  it  seems  probable, 
that  in  the  text  before  us,  he  had 
especially  an  eye  to  the  superflu¬ 
ous  practices  of  certain  Jewish 
zealots.  The  spirit  of  the  senti¬ 
ment,  may  be  considered  as  apply¬ 
ing  to  whatever  little  practices  con¬ 
sist  in  laying  an  undue  stress  on 
matters  of  small  moment,  and  com¬ 
ing  under  the  name  of  superstition. 
These  things  are  the  wood,  the  hay, 
and  the  stubble,  occasioning  a  waste 
of  zeal  in  all  ages  of  the  Ciiurch. 

Of  the  two  opposite  properties  of 
preaching,  here  referred  to,  how 


powerful  a  motive  is  displayed  to 
the  avoiding  of  the  one  and  to  the 
aiming  at  tne  other,  in  what  the 
passage  presents  as  opposite  issues 
of  them  respectively!  of  the  first, 
that  its  work  shall  be  coeval  with 
eternity,  and  be  crowned  by  a  re¬ 
ward  of  the  same  duration;  and  of 
the  second,  that  after  a  few  fleeting 
years,  no  traces  of  it  will  remain, 
but  it  will  perish,  in  the  general 
wreck  of  nature;  the  most  to  be 
expected  in  favour  of  the  workman, 
being,  that  his  person  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  not  his  ministry  re¬ 
warded. 

1  Cor.  4,  1,  2, 3,  4.  “  Let  a  man 
so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  God.  Moreover,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  in  stewards,  that  a  man  lie 
found  faithful.  But  with  me,  it  is  a 
very  small  thing  that  I  should  he 
judged  of  you,  or  of  man’s  judg¬ 
ment;  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  ow  n 
self.  For  I  know  nothing  by  myself; 
yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified.  But 
he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.’* 

Here,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  described  in  the  character  of 
stewards,  in  the  service  of  the  gr  iat 
Lord  of  all.  From  such  a  relation, 
there  followed  of  course,  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  fidelity.  From  these  uni¬ 
ted,  there  followed  the  compata- 
tive  unimportance  of  human  esti¬ 
mation,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  sacred  trust  may  be  dis¬ 
charged.  The  unimportance  is  here 
called  comparative,  because  the 
Apostle  intimates,  not  that  human 
judgment  was  nothing  in  his  eye, 
but  that  it  was  a  small  matter. 
When  lie  adds — “  yea  I  judge  not 
mine  own  self,”  the  meaning  is  not 
that  he  absolutely  formed  no  opi¬ 
nion,  as  to  an  agreement  between 
his  responsibility  and  his  conduct 
under  it;  but,  that  herein  he  formed 
his  judgment  with  caution,  that  not 
onl^  might  those  who  criticised  his 
actions  have  an  imperfect  view  of 
them,  but  that  even  himself  migjit 
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err  in  iudgment  in  this  particular, 
through  frailty  and  self-aeception. 
This  was  a  modest  way  of  intimat¬ 
ing,  that  since  all  must  be  brought  at 
last  to  the  test  of  a  divine  process, 
the  same  should  not  be  anticipated 
by  those  human  judgments  which 
are  tao  often  rashly  formed,  and 
which  no  consideration  more  eflec- 
tually  checks,  than  that  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they  will  be  re-judged 
themselves. 

The  first  instruction  to  be  ground¬ 
ed  on  this  passage,  relates  to  the 
sustaining  of  a  relation  fibred  by 
that  between  a  lord  and  his  stew¬ 
ard.  For  it  appears  from  this  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Apostle,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  ministry  as  divinely 
designated:  and  this  leads  to  the 
question,  of  the  propriety  of  a  test 
of  admission  within  its  inclosure. 
Now  although  St.  Paul  himself  was 
designated  by  a  commission,  re¬ 
ceived  immediately  from  the  lips 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
same  being  proved  by  “  the  demon¬ 
stration  01  the  spirit  and  of  power;” 
that  is,  the  performance  of  miracu¬ 
lous  works;  yet  he  is  here  speaking 
of  ministers  in  general;  who  were 
evidently,  in  the  Gospel  age,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  those  previously  clothed 
with  authority  to  that  effect.  In 
this  arrangement,  there  is  no  war¬ 
rant  for  self-appointment^  under 
the  pretence  of  an  inward  motion 
impelling  to  the  office.  According¬ 
ly,  the  discountenancing  of  this  may 
be  considered  as  a  dictate  of  Chris¬ 
tian  verity. 

The  remark  of  the  Apostle,  that 
“  it  is  required  in  stewards  that  a 
man  be  found  faithful,” should  come 
home  as  an  admonition  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  every  Christian  minister, 
and  as  warning  to  the  conscience  of 
every  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
There  cannot  be  any  inference  more 
clearly  drawn  from  the  comparing 
of  the  ministry  to  a  stewardship, 
than  that  the  evangelical  steward 
should  be  faithful  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  word  and  sacraments? 
faithful  in  his  devoting  of  his  time 
and  his  talents  to  that  effect;  and 
faithful  in  the  regulating  of  his  con¬ 
duct  to  an  agreement  with  his  pro¬ 
fession,  so  as  that  the  duties  ot  the 
one  may  not  be  hindered  by  the 
counteracting  influence  of  the  other* 
In  comparison  of  so  high  a  re¬ 
sponsibility,  of  how  little  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  conciliating  of  the  ap¬ 
probation,  or  of  the  praise  of  oOr 
iellow-men!  We  are,  indeed,  in¬ 
cited,  both  ministers  and  people, 
not  only  to  “  the  things  tnat  are 
lovely,”  but  also  to  “the  things  that 
are  of  good  report.”  But  every 
thing  has  its  proper  place,  in  the 
scale  of  excellence  and  of  obliga¬ 
tion.  If,  for  the  conciliating  of 
men,  any  error  be  propagated,  or 
any  truth  withheld;  if  any  duly  be 
without  its  due  commendation,  or 
any  vice  be  palliated;  much  more 
if  there  be  a  confornyty  to  custom, 
in  any  matter  contrary  to  Christian 
morals;  or  rather,  it  from  fear  of 
offending,  there  be  not  an  open  tes¬ 
timony  born  against  it  by  an  holy 
profession,  and  by  the .  more  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  of  holy  conduct; 
it  cannot  be  said,  as  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul — with  me  it  is  a  small 
thing  to  be  judged  of  you,  or  of 
man’s  iudgment.”  In  short,  in  this 
case,  the  honourable  stewardship  of 
a  divine  master,  is  exchanged  for  a 
blind  slavery  to  the  opinions,  the 
caprices,  and  the  corruptions  of  tlie 
world. 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 

Tile  following  speech  delivered  in 
the  house  of  lords  by  Bishop 
Watson,  on  the  African  Slav'd 
Trade,  was  handed  us  some 
time  since,  as  a  beautiful  specie 
men  of  fine  writing  and  correct 
sentiment,  on  that  interesting 
subject 

“  My  lords, — Though  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  before  the  house  has  occu- 
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pied  the  deliberations  of  parliament, 
and  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public,  for  several  years,  yet  it  has 
80  happened  that  I  have  never,  be¬ 
fore  this  day,  had  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  in  my  place,  my  sen¬ 
timents  upon  it.  I  now  feel  that 
I  am  standing  in  the  situation  of  a 
zealous  auxiliary,  who,  having  been 
prevented  from  sharing  honourably 
in  the  danger  of  the  battle,  is  am¬ 
bitious  of  participating  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  victory. 

The  origin  of  slavery,  like  the 
origin  of  most  other  civil  institu¬ 
tions,  is  involved  in  great  obscuri¬ 
ty.  There  is  good  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  to  believe  that  it  existed  in 
the  antediluvian  world.  Noah  liv¬ 
ed  six  hundred  years  in  that 
world,  and  could  not  fail,  in  that 
period,  of  becoming  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  witli  its  manners  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years  after  the  deluge,  Noah 
pronounced  a  prophetic  curse 
against  one  of  the  children  of  his 
youngest  son  Ham,  saying  of  Ca- 
naxii, — \  servant  of  servants, — 
that  is  a  slave  of  slaves,  the  vilest 
•  of  all  slaves, — shall  he  be  to  his 
bretnreii.  This  denunciation,  your 
lordships  will  please  to  observe, 
would  nave  been  an  unintelligible 
menace,  had  not  the  miserable  state 
of  slavery  been  well  known  to  Noah 
and  his  sons. 

“  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear 
from  sacred  history,  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  of  all  histories,  that  not  on¬ 
ly  a  trade  in  slaves  subsisted  in  the 
age  of  Joseph,  (when  he  himself  was 

sold  bv  his  brethren  to  tlie  Ishma- 

%/ 

elites,  who  were  travelling  with 
their  caravans  into  Egypt, ^  but  that, 
two  hundred  years  before  that 
event,  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
been  rich,  not  only  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  in  camels  and  asses,  but  in 
men  slaves  and  women  slaves; 
where  the  slaves  are  considered  to 
be  as  much  the  propertv  of  Abra¬ 
ham  as  the  cattle  were.  It  may 


hence,  I  think,  be  inferred,  that  a 
state  of  slavery  has  been  coeval 
with  the  origin  of  civil  society,  and, 
in  truth,  it  almost  springs  from  it. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  tne  annexation 
of  individual  labour  to  things  in 
common,  which  gives  rise  to  pro¬ 
perty,  but  that  it  is  the  institution 
of  civil  society  which  gives  securi¬ 
ty  to  it;  and,  unless  in  cases  of  ex¬ 
treme  necessity,  excludes  every  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  possession  of  it. 

When  Memi  and  Tuum  are 
once  introduced  among  men,  a  sel¬ 
ling  of  human  labour  ior  the  sup¬ 
port  of  human  life  is  a  necessary 
consequence;  for  the  right  of  ex¬ 
treme  necessity  cannot  exist  till  a 
man  has  ottered  in  vain,  to  give  his 
labour  for  his  subsistence 

“  This  bartering  of  labour  for  the 
support  of  life  is  a  just  origin  of 
slavery.  For  though  we  should  de¬ 
fine  slavery  to  be  compulsory  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  yet  this 
is  voluntary  labour  for  a  man’s  own 
benefit, — it  is  the  fulfilment  of  a 
voluntary  compact.  This  compact 
may  be  various  in  its  conditions 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  quan¬ 
tum  of  the  labour  to  be  performed, 
and  with  respect  to  its  duration: 
the  agreement  may  be  made  for  a 
day,  a  month,  a  year,  for  many 
years,  or  for  life;  but  how  long  so¬ 
ever  it  may  last,  I  see  no  injustice 
in  it,  since  it  was  voluntary  in  its 
commencement. 

“  Captivity  in  an  unjust  war  is 
generally  considered  as  another 
source  of  lawful  slavery.  I  do  not, 
on  this  occasion,  mean  to  argue 
that  point;  though  1  must  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  think,  that  war  has  practices 
and  principles  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  but  ill  quadrate  witli  the  rule 
of  moral  rectitude,  and  are  quite 
abhorrent  from  the  benignity  of 
Christianity;  and  I  do  not  clearly 
see  the  morality  of  making  slaves 
of  ignorant  and  innocent  peasants, 
whohavebeen  compelled  tofightthe 
unjust  battles  of  ambitious  princes. 
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Other  origins  of  slavery  might 
be  mentioned,  but  I  need  not  enter 
further  into  the  discussion  of  them. 
A  state  of  slavery  has  not  only 
been  coeval  with  society,  but  co¬ 
extensive  with  it.  I  know  nvOt 
whether  a  single  city  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  of  the  four  celebrated 
monarchies  ot  former  times  in  whicli 
it  did  not  exist,  or  any  country, 
except  a  Christian  country,  in  which 
it  does  not  even  now  subsist. 

“  But  there  is  one  short  argu-  I 
ment,  if  there  were  no  other,  which 
proves  that  slavery  is  not  as  such 
opposite  to  justice.  God  cannot 
authorise  injustice;  but  he  did  au¬ 
thorise  slavery  amongst  the  Jews; 
therefore  slavery  is  not  opposite  to 
justice.  Nor  am  I  certain  that  sla¬ 
very  is  any  where  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  letter  of  the  New 
Testament.  Man-stealing  is,  in¬ 
deed,  expressly  forbidden  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  it  was,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  forbidden  to  the  Jews;  but 
the  Greek  word  rendered  men- 
stealers,  in  the  New  Testament, 
does  not  probably  mean  the  same 
as  men-buyers,  nor  can  we  from 
thence  infer,  that  a  traflBc  in  slaves 
is,  totidem  verbis,  prohibited  to 
Christians.  Think  not,  my  lords, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  am 
becoming  an  advocate  for  slavery: 

I  abhor  it  under  every  denomination; 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
every  speries  of  slavery  is  unjust, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  either 
natural  or  revealed.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  concession,  I  consider  the 
abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade 
as  a  noble  triumph  of  Christian 
principle  over  the  avarice  of  com¬ 
merce;  and  if  there  is  a  God  go¬ 
verning  the  affairs  of  men,  (as  doubt¬ 
less  there  is,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  on  every  occasion  to  say 
this  is  His  work,)  this  godlike  act  of 
the  British  legislature  will  never  be 
blotted  from  the  register  of  heaven. 
We  may,  perhaps,  experience  and 
speedily  experiencefgreat  calamity; 
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for  what  nation  does  not  deserve 
punishment?  But  in  the  day  of 
our  distress  God  will  remember  this 
national  act  of  general  philanthropy; 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  will  ar¬ 
rest  in  its  descent  the  rod  of  divine* 
chastisement,  or  it  will  mitigate  the 
severity  of  its'  fall. 

“Let  no  friend  to  this  horrid 
traflBic  undertake  to  palliate  its 
atrocity  by  an  appeal  to  the  Mosaic 
code.  The  Jewish  trade  in  slaves 
was  as  remarkable  for  its  humanity 
as  the  African  for  the  contrary. 
Were  African  slavery  in  all  its  cir¬ 
cumstances  similar  to  Jewish  sla¬ 
very,  its  continuance  might  not 
have  been  commended  perhaps,  but 
endured  till  a  better  state  of  socie¬ 
ty  had  taken  place.  It  is  very  ma¬ 
terial  too  to  remark,  that  many 
things  were  allowed  to  the  Jews 
which  are  not  allowed  to  Christians. 
The  leji'  talionis  was  enjoined  to 
the  Jews,  but  Christians  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  demand  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Polyga¬ 
my  and  a  frequency  of  divorce 
were  indulged  to  the  Jews:  they  are 
not  allowed  to  Christians.  The 
Jewish  dispensation  was  calculated 
to  render  Jews  a  more  moral  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  Heathens  were,  and 
the  Christian  dispensation  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  Christians  a  pe¬ 
culiar  people,  more  zealous  of  good 
works,  than  either  the  Heathens  or 
the  Jews  were.  To  Christians,  my 
lords,  there  belongs  a  badge,  by 
which  they  are  or  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  every  other  de¬ 
scription  of  men:  there  is  inscribed 
on  tins  badge  a  new  commandment^ 
— Love  one  another. — But  in  what 
corner  of  an  African  ship  is  this 
badge  to  be  found?  In  what  West 
India  slave-market  is  this  badge 
j  exhibited?  To  w  hat  whip  of  a  ne- 
I  gro  gang-driver  is  this  badge  ap¬ 
pended?  It  is  related  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  Severus,  that  he 
show  ed  great  kindness  to  Christiana 
on  account  of  tlie  benevolent  max«- 
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ims  of  their  religion;  and  that  he 
ordered  the  precept  Quod  tibi  fieri 
non  vis,  alferi  nefeceris,  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  gates  of  his  palace, 
and  on  other  public  edifices  in 
Rome.  We,  iny  lords,  are  on  this 
daj  emulating  the  magnanimity  of 
this  emperor.  We  are  writing  on 
the  expanded  sails  of  our  Atrican 
slave-ships, —  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.  We  are  writing 
this  summary  of  what  the  law  hath 
commanded,  or  the  prophets  have 
taught,  with  a  pen,  plucked  from  a 
wing  of  the  cherubim,  shadowing 
the  mercy -seat  of  Heaven:  the  in¬ 
scription  will  be  read  with  tears  ot 
gratitude  throughout  the  continent 
of  Africa;  it  will  be  read,  to  our  ho¬ 
nour,  by  every  nation  in  Christen¬ 
dom:  and  it  will  sooner  or  later  in¬ 
duce  them  all  to  follow  our  exam¬ 
ple:  in  a  word,  it  will  tend  to  liu- 
manise,  to  civilise,  and  ultimately 
to  christianise  the  whole  earth. 

‘‘  But  suppose  that  other  nations 
should  not  immediately  follow  our 
example,  we  shall  have  the  solid 
satisfaction  of  having  done  our  duty. 
Duties,  your  lordships  well  know, 
are  divided  by  moralists  into  du¬ 
ties  of  perfect  and  of  imperfect  ob¬ 
ligation;  but  Christians  scarcely  al¬ 
low  this  distinction,  and  even 
Heathens  do  not  approve  it;  for 
they  tell  us,  that  to  be  innocent  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  is  but  a  narrow  prin¬ 
ciple  of  virtue.  Angusta  est  inno- 
centia  ad  legem  honum  esse,  says 
Seneca,  when  he  observes  that 
piety,  pity,  humanity,  persuademen 
to  the  performance  of  many  ac¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  are  extra  public 
tas  tabulas.  The  constable  can¬ 
not  sieze  a  man,  the  magistrate  can-  j 
not  commit  him,  the  country  will  i 
not  try  him,  and  even  your  lord- 
ships  will  not  question  him  at  your 
bar,  for  the  total  neglect  of  actions 
which  at  another  bar,  the  most  mer¬ 
ciful  of  all  judges  will  condemn  him 
^for  not  having  performed;  when  he 


will  say  to  those  on  his  left  hand, 
— "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to 
one  of  the  least  oi  these  my  bre¬ 
thren,  (a  poor,  despised,  abused 
African,  will  not  be  excluded  from 
this  brotherhood)  ye  did  it  not  unto 
me.” 

“As  to  the  political  consequen¬ 
ces  which  will  attend  our  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  no  human  eye 
can  foresee  them  all:  I  have  a  per¬ 
fect  persuasion  that  they  will  be 
beneficial  to  human  kind,  for  I  am 
certain  that  they  spring  from  a  root 
of  undissembled  piety  and  human¬ 
ity. 

“  I  never  asked  a  question  con* 
cerning  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  except  one,  and  that  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  business.  The 
question  was  put  to  a  witness  at 
your  lordships’  bar,  a  very  respect¬ 
able  West  India  planter  oi  the 
name  of  Franklin.  The  question 
was  this.  Is  it  cheaper  to  breed  and 
rear  a  slave  or  to  buy  a  slave?  The 
answer,  after  some  hesitation,  was. 
It  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed 
a  slave.  From  that  moment  I 
thought,  and  have  continued  to 
think,  that  if  means  could  be  de¬ 
vised  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament, 
concurring  with  the  experience  of 
the  colonial  assemblies,  of  making 
it  cheaper  to  rear  than  to  purchase 
slaves,  the  trade  would  cease  of  it¬ 
self. 

“That  the  labour  of  the  man 
should  recompense  the  master  of  his 
parents  for  the  maintainance  of  the 
child,  is  a  Just  principle;  and  it  is 
recognised  as  such  by  our  own  law, 
which  permits  the  children  of  pau¬ 
pers  to  be  bound  apprentices;  and 
I  own  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
the  children  of  the  present  West 
India  slaves  becoming  free  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  of  twenty-five, 
or  thirty  years,  at  any  period  when 
it  may  be  ^reasonably  calculated 
that  by  their  labour,  as  adults,  they 
have  repaid  the  jjiasters  of  then- 
parent,  for  the  risk  and  expense 
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attendii^  their  rearing  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Tne  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
Partus  sequitut  ventrem^  has  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  harsh 
maxim,  inasmuch  as  it  doomed  the 
progeny  of  female  slaves  to  be 
slaves  through  all  generations:  a 
perpetuity  of  slavery  in  a  man’s 
family  being  a  far  greater  evil  than 
the  endurance  of  it  in  a  man’s  per¬ 
son. 

^  It  would  be  premature  to  say 
any  thing  further  on  this  subject  at 
this  time,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
anticipate  public  wisdom  by  any 
observation  of  mine;  but  it  is  not 
without  thought  that  to  the  rearing 
I  joined  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  slaves;  for  if  the  West  In¬ 
dian  planters  are  ever  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  having  their  lands  culti¬ 
vated  by  free  negroes  born  and 
brought  up  in  their  islands,  the 
great  interests  of  society  require 
that  they  should  be  educated  to  a 
certain  extent. 

I  would  conclude,^  my  lords, 
with  paying  my  slender  tribute  of 
just  praise  to  one  individual  whose 
persevering  humanity  so  essential¬ 
ly  ContfMbuted  to  the  successful  is¬ 
sue  of  this  arduous  undertaking;  I 
would  do  this  with  sincere  plea¬ 
sure,  were  I  not  certain,  that  he 
feels  in  his  heart  a  comfort  which 
no  praise  of  man,  at  least  which  no 
praise  of  mine,  can  augment: — his 
reward  is  in  heaven.” 


Some  short  Remarks  on  a  late  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks* 
Letters  on  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  in  reply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WyaWs  Sermon. 

A  writer,  of  whom  it  is  once  proved, 
that  he  is  ill-informed  upon  his  subject, 
1  has  no  right  to  demand  a  further  hear- 
rl  ing.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  against 

Jthe  truth  of  his  conclusion,  be  it  what 
it  may,  that  it  cannot  be  right  but  by 
j  mere  accident.  To  be  right  by  acci- 
I  dent,  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man  on 
VoL.  II. 


any  subject;*  because,  in  all  subjects, 
truth  is  single,  and  error  infinite. 

Bishop  Horselty. 

It  appears  that  the  success  at¬ 
tending  the  late  exertions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to 
confirm  those  who  still  adhere  to 
her  discipline  and  doctrines,  or  to 
instruct  others  whose  fathers  once 
belonged  to  her  communion,  has  ex¬ 
cited  no  small  degree  of  jealousy 
and  alarm  in  a  certain  sect,  which 
has  always  considered  this  Church 
as  a  principal  obstacle  to  its  views. 
This,  indeed,  was  reasonably  to  be 
expected,  and  the  tenets,  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  forms,  which  chiefly 
stood  in  its  way,  were,  of  course, 
to  be  attacked  by  every  weapon 
that  reason,  or  scripture,  or  ridi¬ 
cule,  or  sophistry,  or  misrepresen¬ 
tation  could  supply.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  review  of,  or  rather 
the  panegyric  on  Mr.  Sparks*  Let¬ 
ters,  they  exhibit  a  summary  of 
every  plausible,  or  popular  objection 
against  the  Episcopal  Church,  col¬ 
lected  either  from  the  recent  Maga¬ 
zines,  or  raked  up  among  the  dregs 
of  religious  controversy.  There  is 
no  term  of  reproach,  no  expression 
of  obloquy,  which  he  does  not  libe¬ 
rally  bestow  on  this  Church.*  “  Her 
episcopacy  is  a  tyrannical  novelty; 
her  services  are  dull,  uninterest¬ 
ing,  and  tedious;  her  liturgy  faulty 
in  its  general  plan;  her  worship  too 
pompous  to  be  a  fit  religious  ho¬ 
mage.  Her  offices  authorise  a  rite 
not  Christian..  They  involve  false 
doctrine  respecting  the  Trinity,  the 
Lord’s  supper,  baptism,  and  the 
power  of  Bishops  to  forgive  sins. 
The  book  of  Common  Prayer  con¬ 
tains  improprieties  of  language,  un¬ 
couth  and  obsolete  words,  phrases, 
reaundancies,  and  want  of  connec¬ 
tion.  It  is  absurd  and  unintelli- 

f’lble.”  Well,  indeed,  may  Mr. 

parks  conclude,  “  from  this  spe¬ 
cimen  of  faults  in  the  established 
liturgy,  that  Churchmen  have  not 

*  See  Review  passim. 
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quite  so  much  cause  to  boast  of  its 
perfection,  and  its  superiority  to 
extemporary  prayers,  even  in  point 
of  expression,  as  might  be  ima¬ 
gined.”  Truly  if  such  be  the  forms 
of  worship  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
so  irrational  and  contemptible  her 
liturgy,  so  unscriptural  her  doc¬ 
trine,  it  is  high  time  she  should  be¬ 
come  Unitarian  at  once,  and  aban¬ 
don  all  her  pretensions  as  a  Chris¬ 
ten  society.  This,  no  doubt,  is  what 
V  Mr.  Sparks  and  his  reviewer  would 
wish  to  see:  nay,  perhaps,  it  is  what 
they  fondly  expect;  for  they  evi¬ 
dently  boast  of  being  the  exclusive 
professors  of  primitive  Christianity, 
and  destined  to  pour  the  genuine 
light  of  the  Gospel  over  the  dark 
and  idolatrous  systems  generally 
prevailing  through  Christendom  at 
this  time.  But  they  forget,  perhaps, 
that  all  their  predecessors,  from 
their  patriarch  Cerinthus,  down  to 
their  champion.  Dr.  Priestley,  have 
been  labouring  ineffectually  in  the 
same  hopeless  cause,  and  that  the 
present  day  exhibits  as  few'  signs 
of  its  success  as  any  that  are  past. 
The  shades  of  difference  in  the  ma¬ 
ny  systems  which  reject  the  divini¬ 
ty  or  Christ,  have  either  past  away 
like  the  shades  of  the  night,  or  have  j 
so  far  bewildered  their  respective  I 
adherents,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  they  really  believe.  At 
present,  the  proper  humanity  of 
Christ,  without  any  modifications 
whatever,  is  the  discriminating  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Unitarian  society.  They 
conceive  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  and 
nothing  more,  with  respect  to  the 
essential  attributes  of  nis  nature. 
To  touch  upon  this  doctrine,  at 
present,  is  quite  foreign  to  these 
remarks,  they  being  intended  only 
to  show  the  incompetency  of  Mr. 
Sparks  and  his  panegyrist,  to  ani¬ 
madvert  upon  the  forms  and  litur¬ 
gy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  by  ex¬ 
posing  their  ignorance,or  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  arguments.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reader  wish  for  informa¬ 


tion  on  this  subject,  evei^  library 
can  furnish  him  with  ample  means 
of  obtaining  it.  In  all  ages  of  the 
Church,  when  it  presumed  to  appear, 
Unitarianism  met  with  immediate 
opposition,  refutation,  and  censure, 
from  St.  John  the  evangelist,  down 
to  the  present  times;  and  when 
Dr.  Priestley  ventured  to  trace  its 
origin  to  the  Apostles,  through  “  The 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,”*  he 
immediately  passed  under  the 
strong  hand  of  Horseley.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  this  gigantic  polemic  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  are  now  in  the  press  in 
this  country,  and  I  fully  trust,  will 
be  deemed  so  conclusive,  that  the 
doctor  should  have  been  humbled, 
and  silenced  forever  after,  had  he 
been  blessed  with  any  feelings. 
“  That  Dr.  Priestley  was  a  man  of 
parts,”  (says  as  great  a  naturalist, 
and  a  far  greater  divine  than  he,)t 
“  a  versatile  genius,  and  of  great 
sagacity  in  philosophical  experi¬ 
ments,  is  well  known,  and  univer¬ 
sally  allowed:  but  let  any  person 
follow  him  closely,  and  he  will  see, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  wise  man, 
of  whom  it  might  be  said,  *  that  the 
more  he  learnt,  the  less  hc^.under- 
stood,’  it  will  be  found  tru^  of  Dr. 
Priestley.  His  vanity  made  him  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  was  wise  enough  to 
enlighten,  and  powerful  enough  to 
disturb  the  world;  he  was,  there¬ 
fore,  ever  busy  at  one  of  these,  or  the 
other;  a  volcano  constantly  throw¬ 
ing  out  matter  for  the  increase  of 
heresy,  seism,  or  sedition,  and  never 
to  be  quenched  by  disputing.  It  is 
the  way  of  the  world,  to  maxe  their 
estimate  of  a  man,  from  his  parts 
and  abilities;  but  it  is  more  wise 
and  just  to  measure  him  by  the  use 
he  makes  of  them,  to  the  benefit, 
or  hurt  of  mankind:  for  the  beams 
of  the  sun  are  used  to  warm  and 
animate,  while  the  brightness  of  the 
lightning  is  to  shatter  and  con- 

*  The  title  of  his  book. 

'  t  Mr.  Jones  of  Nayland. 
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sume.”  Every  reader  will  excuse  article  of  her  faith  and  communion, 
these  expressions,  though  border-  “  that  no  Protestant  society,  desti- 
ing  on  indignation,  who  believes  tute  of  Bishops,  possesses  a  valid 
that  to  sap  the  fundamental  tenet  ministry  of  the  Gospel,”— they 
of  Christ’s  divinity,  is  to  overthrow  quote  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Wy¬ 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  relifflon.  att,  the  following  words:  “  To 
But  we  will  leave  the  proots  of  the  order  of  Bishops  alone,  belongs 
Christ’s  divinity  in  the  hands  of  the  power  of  ordaining  ministers; 
8t.  Athanasius,  and  other  primitive  and  an  ordination  performed  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  in  those  hand  of  a  priest,  deacon,  or  lay- 
of  Bishop  Horseley,*  Dr.  Magee,  man,  or  by  any  number  of  them, 
and  other  distinguished  opponents  would  be  devoid  of  every  degree 
of  the  Unitarian  system,  whose  pf  validity  and  efficacy  in  confer- 
names  and  w6rks  are  enumerated  iug  spiritual  office  ana  power.”  1 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam,  in  his  valu-  have  not  Dr,  Wyatt’s  sermon  by 
able  work  entitled,  “The  Religious  me;  I  presume,  however,  that  the 
World  Displayed,  or  a  View  of  the  quotation  is  accurate.  But  Mr. 
Four  Grand  Systems  of  Religion,  Sparks  and  his  reviewer,  are  not 
Judaism,  Paganism,  Christianity,  ignorant  that  the  opinion  of  one,  or 
and  Mohamedism.”  It  would  be  a  of  many  divines,  forms  no  article 
waste  of  time  to  repeat  the  argu-  of  the  Church’s  belief.  They  know, 
ments  of  these  champions  of  ortho-  t^»at  neither  in  her  formula  of  faith, 
doxy,  to  which  no  answers  .have  nor  in  her  services,  is  this  doctrine 
been  offered,  either  in  Europe  or  to  be  found.  Sh^ declares,  indeed, 
America,  that  shed  any  new  light  (article  36)  “  that  the  ^ok  of  con- 
upon  the  subject.nothing  more  than  secration  of  Bishops,  and  ordering 
the  crambe  repetita,  a  hundred  of  priests  and  deacons,  as  set  forth 
times  refuted.  Let  us  pass  on,  by  the  general  convention  of  this 
then,  to  the  more  direct  attacks  of  Church,  in  1792,  doth  contain  all 
Mr.  Sparks  and  his  reviewer,  upon  things  necessary  to  such  consecra- 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tmn  and  ordering;  neither  hath  it 
this  country,  always  bearing  in  apy  thing  that  of  itself  is  supersti- 
mind,  that  her  explicit  adherence  tious  or  ungodly.” — In  this,  I  trust, 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  all  our  Protestant  brethren '  will 
seems,  in  the  eyes  of  these  gentle-  agree:  nay,  in  this  they  must  agree, 
men,  to  be  the  front  of  her  offend-  as  they  hold  all  Bishops  to  be  pres- ' 
ing—Hinc  illoe  lacrymee;  hence  byters.^  But  the  Church,  it  is  said, 
their  lamentations  over  all  her  im-  g®®®  further,  and  declares,  that 
perfections,  follies,  and  corrup-  Christian  Church  was  original- 
tions.  ly  governed  by  Bishops,*  This  un- 

To  show  how  incompetent  these  ooubtedly  is  her  deciiled  opinion; 
gentlemen  are  to  the  task  which  hut  she  no  where  declares,  non  do 
they  have  undertaken,  I  shall  men-  many  of  her  eminent  divines  admit, 
tion  several  instances  of  their  want  that  without  Episcopacy  there  can 
of  information,  or  of  candour  in  be  noChristian  ministry.  The  ques- 
their  objections.  Taking  it  for  tion  has  been  always  left  open  to 

granted,  that  many  divines  of  the  discussion,  and  each  side  of  it  been 
piscopal  Church  maintain  as  an  maintained  by  her  most  eminent 
_ _  divine?.  It  therefore  never  was, 

*  Hiscontrorerey  with  Dr.  Priestley,  of  - 

consists  in  “  Tracts  upon  the  flistorical  confimunion,  an  aiticle  of  her  be- 

Question  of  the  Belief  of  the  first  ages  - - — 

in  our  Lord’s  Divinity.”  ♦  See  the  form  for  consecrating  Bishops. 
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lief;  and  of  course  all  the  pompous 
display  of  confident  assertion,  and 
learned  labour  employed  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  Church  on  account  of 
what  she  never  professed,  is  entire¬ 
ly  nugatory,  and  must  be  meant  to 
bear  upon  what  she  actually  main¬ 
tains.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  rea¬ 
son,  propriety,  and  good  order, 
point  out  the  necessity  of  Episco¬ 
pal  ordination  in  an  Episcopal 
Church;  and  is  not  Presbyterian 
ordination  deemed  also  necessary 
by  our  brethren  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion?  As  to  any  right  of  Episcopa¬ 
cy  exclusively  divine,  our  Church 
is  silent;  but  as  to  the  fact,  that  the 
order  of  Bishops  has  always  ex¬ 
isted,  from  the  Apostolic  to  the 
present  times,  she  conceives  that 
it  admits  of  evidence  very  clear 
and  satisfactory.  On  this  evidence 
she  rests  her  polity  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  and  it  will  puzzle  Mr.  Sparks, 
or  his  reviewer,  to  show  that  she  has 
done  it  in  vain.  The  first  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  seems,  has  laboured 
the  point  very  diligently;  and  the 
latter  “  does  not  see  (p.  10.)  how  his 
arguments  can  fail  to  appear  to  any 
impartial  person,  decisive  of  the 
question.”  It  seems  to  him,  “  that 
there  are  not  many  things  in  Church 
history,  which  less  admit  of  dis¬ 
pute,  than  the  rise  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  Episcopacy” — and  so  also 
have  thought  many  very  eminent 
anti-Episcopal  divines  before  him, 
but  in  a  sense  very  different.  Pe¬ 
ter  Moulin,  an  eminent  French 
theologian,  in  a  book  purposely 
written  in  defence  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  government,  expressly  says, 
“  Truly  this,  (the  Episcopal)  form 
of  government,  all  Churches  every 
where  received;  i.  e.  presently  a{^- 
ter  the  Apostles’  times,  or  even  in 
their  time,  as  ecclesiastical  history 
witnesseth;”  and  the  very  learned 
and  pious  Bausobre,  another  French 
Protestant  divine,  admits  that  for¬ 
ty  years  after  the  Apostolic  era, 
the  government  by  Bishops  pre¬ 


vailed  in  the  Church.  But  these 
gentlemen  appeal  to  primitive  au¬ 
thority,  as  conclusive  against  Epis¬ 
copacy;  and  so  have  hundreds  done 
before  them  with  as  little  effect.-— 
See  Dr.  Bowden’s  letters  to  Dr. 
Miller,  and  many  other  voluminous 
discussions,  which,  on  this  subject, 
have  left  little  or  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  In  order,  however,  to  check 
the  dogmatical  assertions  of  Dr. 
Sparks  and  his  coadjutors,  one  his¬ 
torical  demonstration  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  Bishops  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity,  will  be  laid  before  the 
reader;  and  one  demonstration  is 
equivalent  to  a  thousand.  The  fact 
I  allude  to,  is  a  passage  in  the 
epistle  of  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  to  the  Magnesians,  in 
which  he  exhorts  them  “  to  do  all 
!  things  in  unity,  under  the  Bishop, 

I  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  the 
presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  senate, .  and  the  deacons,  to 
whom  is  committed  the  ministry 

and  service  of  Jesus  Christ.”  In 

> 

his  epistle  to  the  Smyrneans,  he 
calls  upon  them  all,  “  to  obey  their 
Bishop,  even  as  Christ  obeys  the 
Father;  to  venerate  the  presbyters 
as  the  Apostles,  and  the  deacons 
as  the  commandments  of  God.”  In 
a  word,  his  frequent  exhortations 
in  all  his  epistles,  sufficiently  prove, 
that  in  his  days,  that  is  to  say,  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  Apostle  St.  John, 
there  were  three  distinct  orders  in 
the  Church.  He  constantly  and 
accurately  distinguishes  these  or¬ 
ders  from  each  other,  and  uses 
such  language  respecting  Episcopal 
authority,  as  it  is  highly  probable, 
neither  he,  nor  any  rational  being 
would  have  adopted,  had  it  ,not 
been  well  known,  and  universally 
acknowledged,  that  the  order  of 
Bishops  was  then  established  in  the 
Church.  In  order  to  obviate  such 
pointed  testimony,  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  call  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  these  epistles  in  ques¬ 
tion.  But  Isaac  Vossius,  (a  Pres- 
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bytcrian)  together  with  Archbishop 
Usher,  Bishop  Pearson,  Du  Pin, 
and  several  others,  have  clearly 
proved  them  to  be  genuine,  and  I 
do  not  find  that  our  reviewer  has 
noticed  them.  Nay,  Mosheim,  who 
was  no  great  friend  to  Episcopacy, 
thinks  no  doubt  would  ever  have 
been  started  on  their  authenticity, 
had  they  not  countenanced  the  pri¬ 
mitive  order  of  Episcopacy — “  nul¬ 
la  forte  lis  plerisque  Ignatianarum  , 
Epistolarum  motee  fuisset,  nisi  qui 
pro  divina  origine  et  antiquitate 
gubernationis  Episcopalis  pugnant, 
causam  suam  ex  his*  fulcire  potuis- 
sent.  De  rebus  Christian  ante  Con- 
stanti.”  p.  160. 

From  this  period  to  the  days  of 
St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in 
the  third  century,  “the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  was  nearly 
Presbyterian,”  says  the  doctor  and 
his  reviewer,  while  that  of  Carthage 
“  approached  nearly  to  the  congre¬ 
gational  form.”  p.  12.  If  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  look  into  the  third 
chapter  of  Sage’s  Principles  of  the 
Cyprianic  Age^  &c.  they  would 
there  find  a  long  list  of  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  Presbyterian  writers,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  Episcopacy  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Church  in  St.  Cy- 

Erian’s  time.  From  this  period, 
owever,  they  abandon  the  cause 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  calmly  tell 
us,  “  that  the  history  of  Episcopa¬ 
cy  afterwards,  is  the  history  of  Ko- 
niish  usurpation.”  To  bolster  up 
this  assertion,  they  allege  the  au¬ 
thority  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived 
more  than  a  century  afterwards, 
and  of  course  when  Episcopacy 
was  triumphant.  But  the  passage 
from  this  father,  has  been  proved 
by  Bishop  Prettyman,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  by  the  judicious  Hooker,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  his  immortal  work 
on  ecclesiastical  polity,  to  have  not 
even  a  distant  bearing  on  the  point 
in  question.  Nay,  we  find  the  same 
learned  father  styling  presbyters, 
priests  of  the  inferior  degree^  and 


deacons,  the  third  de^ee.  But  in 
his  day,  alas!  Romish  usurpation, 
and  with  it  Episcopacy,  was  tri¬ 
umphant.  A  sudden,  truly,  and 
very  astonishing  revolution,  which 
might  well  induce  Dr.  Chilling- 
worth*  to  exclaim,  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  When  I  shall  see  all  the 
democracies  and  aristocracies  in 
the  world,  lie  down  and  sleep,  and 
awake  into  monarchies,  then  will 
I  begin  to  believe  that  Presbyte¬ 
rian  government,  having  continued 
in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles* 
times,  should  in  less  than  three 
hundred  years,  be  whirled  about 
like  a  stone  in  a  masque,  and  be 
transformed  into  Episcopacy.”  The 
opinion,  therefore,  for  which  Epis¬ 
copalians  contend,  and  the  fact  on 
which  they  insist,  is,  that  the  Epis¬ 
copal  form  of  Church  government 
was  not  only  primitive  and  Apos¬ 
tolical,  but  also  universal,  and  with 
Hooker,  they  confidently  challenge 
their  antagonists  to  prrauce,  from 
all  the  records  of  antiquity,  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  of  a  Presbyteral  com¬ 
munity,  previous  to  that  establish¬ 
ed  by  Calvin  at  Geneva — “  to  find 
out  but  one  Church  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  that  hath  been 
ordered  by  their  discipline,  or  that 
hath  not  been  ordered  by  ours,  that 
is  to  say,  by  Episcopal  regiment, 
since  the  time  the  blessed  Apos¬ 
tles  were  here  conversant.”  Pref 
to  EccL  Pol.  To  controvert  this 
fact,  great  labour  and  erudition 
have  been  employed,  which  the 
reader  may  find  detailed  with 
much  temper,  talent,  and  elegance, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  fourth 
letter  to  Dr.  Bowden.  But  the  re¬ 
viewer  of  Mr.  ^arks  appears  to 
undervalue  Dr.  Miller,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  his  champion,  because 
“  he  writes  in  Presbyterian  fetters” 

♦I  was  surprised  to  find  this  great 
man  quoted,  p.  19,  as  opposed  to  the 
divine  right  of  Bishops,  as  he  wrote  an 
express  treatise  to  support  it 
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p.  7,  in  other  words,  because  he  is 
a  believer  in  Christ’s  divinity,  and 
because  the  learning  of  Mr.  Sparks 
is  far  better  digested,  more  sys¬ 
tematic  and  accurate.”  This  Mr. 
Sparks  must  surely  be  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  young  man,  and  Epis¬ 
copalians  nave  reason  to  tremble, 
when  an  antagonist  so  superior  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  is  entering  the 
lists  against  them.  This  formida¬ 
ble  gentleman,  however,  would  do 
well  to  understand  the  doctrines 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  before  he 
attacks  tnem.  I  will  briefly  inform 
him  on  the  subject  before  us,  and 
then  dismiss  it  altogether.  Many 
Episcopal  divines  conceive  that 
they  find  in  holy  Scripture,  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  Bishops,  and  their  ap¬ 
propriate  powers;  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  advocates  for  the  jus  divinum 
of  that  order.  Others  again,  as 
Bishops  Stillin’gfleet,  Burnet,  and 
Prettyman,  with  Mr.  Gisbourne, 
Milner,  &c.  adopt  a  greater  lati¬ 
tude  of  opinion,  and  conceive  that 
the  Scriptures  do  not  prescribe  or  i 
enjoin  any  definite  form  of  Church 
government — ^that  though  the  Apos¬ 
tles  adopted  in  their  practice  the 
Epicopal  form,  yet  they  left  no 
command,  which  rendered  Episco- 

E  universally  indispensable  in 
•e  ages,  in  case  other  forms 
should  promise,  through  local  opi¬ 
nions  and  circumstances,  greater 
benefit  to  religion.  “  Such,”  says 
Mr.  Gisbourne,  alluding  to  this 
opinion,  “  such  is  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Church  of  En¬ 
gland  on  this  subject.”  Whether 
this  assertion  be  accurate,  or  other¬ 
wise,  certain  it  is  that  neither  in 
England  or  America,  has  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  pronounced  any  de¬ 
cision  on  this  head.  Perhaps  from 
what 'has  been  now  said,  though 
very  briefly,  Mr.  Sparks  and  his 
reviewer  may  begin  to  suspect  that 
tliey  are  not  completely  Qualified 
to  decide  on  the  tenets  of  tne  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  They  may  begin  to 


hesitate  in  declaring  her  Episco¬ 
pacy  to  be  a  tyrannical  novelty^ 
when  they  reflect  that  the  highest 
attainable*  authority  establishes  the 
prevalence  of  this  regiment,  from- 
the  Apostolic  times  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and 
that  they  themselves  admit  its  ge¬ 
neral  prevalence  ever  after.  But 
supposing  these  gentlemen  should 
be  compelled  to  allow  a  moderate 
and  primitive  Episcopacy,  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  neither  to  claim,  nor 
execute  any  of  those  temporal  pre¬ 
rogatives,  which  civil  policy  has 
annexed  to  it  in  some  countries, 
consisting  altogether  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  spiritual  functions,  and 
entitled  only  to  veneration  from 
those  superior  attainments  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  piety,  which  are  always 
looked  for  in  tne  Episcopal  charac¬ 
ter:  supposing,  I  say,  they  could 
be  brought  to  tolerate  such  an  Epis¬ 
copacy  as  this,  yet  very  little  be¬ 
nefit  would  accrue  from  it  to  a 
Church,  whose  services  are  didl, 
uninteresting  and  tedious^  accom¬ 
panied  with  many  other  defects 
and  absurdities,  which  we  shall 
notice  hereafter.  The  services  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  are  dull,  un¬ 
interesting,  and  tedious.  I  question 
not  that  they  appear  so  to  Mr. 
Sparks  and  his  reviewer;  and  if 
they  had  said  no  more  than  this,  I. 
should  only  have  pitied  their  taste, 
or  smiled  at  their  presumption.  But 
will  they  convince  any  thinking 
person,  that  those  services  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  odious  qualifications, 
which  for  nearly  three  centuries 
have  received  the  approbation,  and 
kindled  the  devout  affections  of 
thousands  of  as  holy  and  enlight¬ 
ened  Christians  as  the  world  ever 
witnessed.  But  to  produce  these 
effects,  the  Episcopal  services  must 
not  be  distorted  or  misrepresented. 
It  must  not  be  asserted,  (as  at  p. 
19,  20.  of  the  review,)  that  ‘‘  in¬ 
stead  of  a  good  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  condition  of  sharing  in  the 
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most  sacred  act  of  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship/’  namely,  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  ‘‘is  the  ability  to  repeat  the 
creed,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  the 
ten  commandments,  and  to  an¬ 
swer  such  other  questions  as  in  the 
short  catechism  are  contained;  and 
that  a  candidate  who  can  stand 
this  ordeal,  has  a  right  to  confir- 
'  mation  by  the  Bishop,  and  the 
priest  is  liable  to  excommunica¬ 
tion,  if  after  this  he  refuse  him  the 
elements.”  This  representation, 
indeed,  of  her  sacred  offices,  if  true, 
must  exhibit  the  Episcopal  Church 
to  be  any  thing,  but  the  school  of 
piety  and  devotion.  But  in  pen¬ 
ning  these  paragraphs,  their  authors 
betray  consummate  ignorance,  or 
something  much  worse.  Had  they 
deigned  to  look  into  the  *  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  they  would  have 
found  in  the  office  of  ministration 
of  public  baptism  of  children,  that 
the  sponsors  are  solemnly  admo¬ 
nished  not  only  “  to  take  care  that 
they  be  brought  to  the  Bishop  to  be 
confirmed,  as  soon  as  they  can  say 
the  creed,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and 
the  ten  commandments,”  but  also 
that  they  be  sufficiently  instructed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Church  cate¬ 
chism,  set  forth  for  that  purpose; 
that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion;  “  in  all  things  which  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ought  to  know  and  believe,  to 
his  sours  health;”  and  that,  re¬ 
membering  always  their  profession, 
which  is,  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  Saviour  Christ-— they  may  con¬ 
tinually  mortify  all  their  evil  and 
corrupt  affections,  and  daily  pro¬ 
ceed  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of 
living.”  What  could  have  induced 
the  reviewer  to  overlook  all  this? 
may  we  not  conclude  that  in  other 
instances  also,  he  has  been  blinded 
by  prejudice?  As  to  a  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  which 
they  possess,  who  have  complied 
with  the  obligations  and  promises 
into  which  they  entered  at  baptism, 


and  which  they  ratified  at  their  con¬ 
firmation,  it  never  surely  could  be 
matter  of  doubt.  Provided  there 
be  no  evidence  of  unchristian  con¬ 
duct,  or  in  that  case,  sufficient 
marks  of  repentance,  very  wisely  ^ 
has  Church  discipline  determined, 
that  no  person  of  this  description 
should  be  refused  the  communion. 
But  does  this  imply,  that  every 
person  who  can  repeat  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  com¬ 
mandments,  must,  merely  on  this 
account,  be  admitted  to  this  ordi¬ 
nance.  What  says  the  rubric  on 
this  head? — “  If  among  those  who 
come  to  be  partakers  of  the  holy 
communion,  the  minister  shall 
know  any  to  be  an  open  and  noto¬ 
rious  evil  liver,  or  to  have  done 
any  wrong  to. his  neighbour,  by 
word  or  deed,  so  that  tne  congre¬ 
gation  be  thereby  offended,  he  shall 
advertise  him,  that  he  presume  not 
to  come  to  the  Lord’s  table,  until/* 
&c.  &c.:  nay,  “  he  shall  not  suffer 
such  to  be  partakers  of  the  Lord’s 
table,”  &c.  The  reviewer  would 
do  well  to  bestow  a  second  perusal 
on  the  communion  service,  before 
he  again  pronounce  on  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  communicant  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  will  find  in 
it  as  rigorous  exactions  as  any 
Christian  society  has  a  right  to  re¬ 
quire,  and  will  admit,  moreover, 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  dull^  uninter* 
esting  and  tedious^  as  he  once  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be.  But  to  consider  a 
little  more  particularly,  the  degrad¬ 
ing  epithets,  as  applied  to  the 
Episcopal  service,  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that  they  come  from  a 
quarter  which  we  could  hardly 
have  suspected.  Had  the  zealous 
and  glowing  votaries  of  some  other 
religious  societies,  pronounced  our 
services  to  be  dull  and  uninterest* 
in^y  we  should  not  have  been  sur¬ 
prised.  But  that  they  should  com¬ 
plain  of  devotional  dullnessy  who, 
upon  principle,  so  dilute  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  passions  in  their  exercises. 
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as  nearly  to  suppress  them  alto-  who  believe  thm,  their  tendency 
gether,  is  a  little  extraordinary,  must  be  to  exclude  every  idea  of 
The  writer  of  these  remarks  has  dullness,  tediousness,  or  want  of 
never  assisted  at  Unitarian  wor-  interest;  for  are  they  not  continu- 
ship,  but  he  formerly  looked  over  ally  suggesting,  that  the  greatest 
Dr.  Priestley’s  prayers,  and  could  possible  services  of  man  to  man 
discover  in  them  nothing  of  . that  must  appear  contemptible,  when 
holy  warmth  and  unction,  which  compared  with  “the  unspeakable 
runs  through  all  the  services  of  the  mercies  ot  Christ;’’  mercies  so  dear- 
Episcopal  Church.  The  passions,  ly  bought,  so  freely  bestowed;  a 
we  know,  are  the  wings  of  the  soul,  deliverance  from  eternal  misery; 
without  which  she  can  never  rise  the  gift  of  “  a  crown  of  glory  that 
to  the  raptures  of  devotion;  and  fadeth  not  away.”  The  next  objec- 
they  who  set  aside  the  divinity  of  tion  of  the  reviewer  is,  that  the 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  feelings  form  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
which  his  most  merciful  atonement  pernetual,  p.  30. — “  Men,”  says  he, 
must  excite,  cannot  but  paralize  “wno  have  been  in  their  graves 
the  expressions  of  devotional  grati-  more  than  an  hundred,  and  isome 
tude  and  praise,  which  are  due  to  more  than  a  thousand  years,  die- 
the  Great  Redeemer,  and  to  his  tate  the  addresses  of  Episcopa- 
Father  who  sent  him.  Thanks  to  lians  at  the  throne  of  grace.”  This 
the  wise  compilers  of  the  liturgy,  surely  is  a  most  extraordinary  ob- 
these  grand  and  heart-stirring  jection:  never,  before,  I  believe,  was 
truths,  are  never  suffered  to  vanish  the  perpetuity  of  a  good  thing,  con- 
from  the  remembrance  of  its  advo-  sidered  as  a  defect,  especially  in 
cates.  From  the  beginning  of  the  what  relates  to  man’s  intercourse^ 
service  to  its  conclusion,  every  with  his  Creator.  Are  the  confes- 
sentiment  brings  those  doctrines  to  sions,  supplications,  intercessions, 
the  view  of  the  worshipper,  which  and  thanksgivings  of  mortals  to 
point  to  Christ  as  the  author  and  vary  with  the  successive  ages  of 
finisher  of  his  faith:  and  if  they  fail  the  world?  should  a  set  of  devo- 
to  kindle  the  flames  of  devotion,  tional  feelings,  proper  at  one  pe- 
gratitude,  and  love,  it  must  be  at-  riod,  be  abandoned  at  another? 
tributed  rather  to  the  dulness  of  an  But  “  the  habits  of  thinking  and  of 
unprepared,  inattentive,  or  vitiated  expression  are  considerably  chang- 
heart,  than  to  the  phraseology  of  ed”  since  the  liturgy  was  compiled; 
prayers  dictated  either  by  the  Holy  and  to  confine  men  to  it  would  be 
Spirit  himself,  or  consecrated  by  nearly  “  as  unreasonable  as  to  re¬ 
use  through  every  age  of  Chris-  quire  us  to  transact  our  common 
tianity;  a  phraseology  abounding  affairs  in  the  dialect  of  Chaucer ,*• 
with  “  thoughts  that  glow,  ana  p.  31.  When  the  language  of  the 
words  that  burn.”  Here  are  the  liturgy  shall  become  as  obsolete  at 
sources  of  that  genuine  and  fervid  some  future  day,  as  that  of  Chaucer 
devotion,  which  guide  and  animate  is  at  present,  it  will  doubtless  be 
the  pious  Trinitoian  in  all  his  ad-  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  the 
dresses  to  the  Eternal,  whether  times:  but  this,  we  trust,  will  not 
presented  in  extemporaneous  effu-  be  the  case  until  the  lapse  of  ages 
sions,  or  a  stated  form  of  worship;  shall  have  obscured  the  language  of 
while  the  Unitarian  and  Socinian,  Addison  and  Johnson.  It  is  really 
who  deny,  or  explain  away  the  surprising  that  a  gentleman  who, 
most  affecting  doctrines  of  the  Gos-  we  are  told,  p.  7,  was  “  the  direc- 

or  mention  them  tor  of  the  North  American  Review, 
Without  any  emotion.  But  in  those  and  raised  its  reputation  so  high  as 
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to  embfe  it  mt  last  to  lower  the 
to»€  of  oor  transatlantic  traducers;” 
meaning,  probably,  the  Quarterly 
and  Edinburgh  Keviews:  a  man 
whose  loss  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  I  suppose, . regretted  “as 
that  of  a  distinguished  freeman  to 
the  literary  republic  of  the  east;” 
it  is  surprising,  I  say,  that  such  a 
man  should  be  blind  to  the  classi¬ 
cal  elegance  and  chaste  simplicity 
of  the  liturgy.  A  composition, 
wliich,  compared  with  the  cotem¬ 
porary  writing  of  the  sixteenth  | 
century,  is  really  wonderful,  which 
has  been  approved  and  admired  by 
all  the  great  luminaries  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church:  “  a  work,”  says  Dr. 
Adam  Clark,  “almost  universally 
esteemed  by  the  devout  and  pious 
of  every  denomination,  and  the 
greatest  effort  of  the  reformation, 
next  to  the  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  English  language.” 
Pref.  p.  22.  A  work,  which  at  a 
time  when  the  English  tongue  was 
rude  and  unpolished,  has  antici¬ 
pated  the  elegance  and  refinement 
of  centuries,  and  which  some  Epis¬ 
copalians  are  simple  enough  to  ima¬ 
gine,  was  prosecuted  under  a  spe¬ 
cial  superintendence  of  Providence; 
“  a  work,”  repeats  Dr.  Clark,  p. 
23,  Preface,  “  which,  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  deem  superior 
to  every  thing  of  the  kind  produ¬ 
ced  either  by  ancient  or  modem 
times.” — Against  this  composition 
the  doughty  critic  has  raised  his 
voice  in  petulant  misrepresentation, 
but  discovers  at  the  same  time, 
such  a  want  of  critical  acumen,  that 
the  North  American  Review  is  like¬ 
ly  to  suffer  but  little  from  his  ab¬ 
sence.  But,  besides  being  obsolete 
and  inelegant y  “  the  Episcopal  form 
of  worship  is  faulty  in  its  general 
flan^^  p.  34.  Perhaps,  had  the  re¬ 
viewer  been*  informed  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Church,  as  now  per¬ 
formed  on  Sundays  and  Holydays, 
consists  of  three  distinct  services, 
which  were  originally  prescribed 
VoL.  II. 


for  three  distinct  times  and  occa¬ 
sions,  he  would  have  softened  his 
censure.  If  it  be  asked  why  this 
order  is  not  still  observed?  the  an¬ 
swer  is,  that  if  the  three  services 
were  not  performed  on  every  Lord’s 
day,  the  congregation,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  society,  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  respective  benefits; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  expe¬ 
dient  rather  to  infringe  upon  the 
general  plan,  than  to  omit  any  ser¬ 
vice,  at  which,  except  once  only  in 
the  week,  the  people  could  not  at¬ 
tend.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
regulation, tlfat  the  repetitions  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  reviewer,  occur. 
But  that  they  occur  as  frequently 
as  he  mentions,  is  a  palpable  mis¬ 
take.  “  Surely,”  says  ne,  p.  35, 
“  so  obvious  a  mismanagement  need 
not  have  had  place,  as  that  which 
introduces  the  Lord’s  prayer  six 
times  (as  it  may  occur)  in  tliesame 
service,  and  the  Gloria  Patri,  we 
know  not  how  many.”  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  in  the  three  combined 
services,  the  Gloria  Patri  and  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  are  required  by  the 
rubric  to  be  introduced  only  twice, 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening 
worship.  When  the  doxology  was 
formerly  so  frequently  repeated,  it 
was  to  express  a  rejection  of  a  fatal 
error;  which,  perhaps,  may  again 
require  this  pointed  opposition.  At 
any  rate,  wiien  the  compilers  of 
the  liturgy  recollected  that  one  of 
the  most  ancient  hymns  of  the 
Christian  Church,  said  to  be  com¬ 
posed  by  the  holy  and  learned 
Bishops  Austin  and  Ambrose,  re¬ 
presents  the  Cherubim  and  Sera¬ 
phim,  crying  with  unceasing  voices. 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  and  thus  paying 
adoration  to  th  e  t  hree  d  i  vine  persons, 
could  she  deem  it  improperto  adopt 
some  expressions  of  their  rapturous 
homage;  or  could  slie  not  feel  her¬ 
self  authorised  to  join  occasionally 
with  the  heavenly  choirs  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  Revelations,  ch.  4;  “  who 
rest  not  day  and  night,  saying, 
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Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come;”  and  in  another  anthem, 
of  mvriads  of  Angels,  “  saying  with 
a  loud  voice,  worthy  is  the  Lamb, 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strenj^h, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bles¬ 
sing;  and  every  creature  which  is 
in  Heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are 
in  the  sea;  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  heard  I,  saying,  blessing 
and  honour,  and  glory  and  pow¬ 
er,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever-**  Now  are  we  to 
wonder,  that  in  a  public  form  of 
prayer,  some  sparks  of  this  glowing 
devotion  should  occur,  some  occa¬ 
sional  repetition  of  these  angelic 
strains?  The  next  objection  to  the 
Episcopal  service  represents  it  as 
being  “  too  formal  to  cherish  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  and  too  pompous 
to  be  a  fit  religious  homag?;”  p, 
35 — nay,  “  some  of  the  ceremonies 
are  fantastic,  beyond  all  but  popish 
example,  ”  p.  36.  What  the  re¬ 
viewer  alludes  to  in  these  words,  I 
am  really  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
What  pomp  did  he  ever  behold  in 
the  Episcopal  Churches?  The  mi¬ 
nister,  indeed,  wears  a  surplice 
when  he  prays;  but  the  gentleman 
tells  us,  “  that  he  has  no  objection 
to  a  good  prayer,  when  delivered 
by  a  man  in  a  surplice;  how  much 
more  acceptable  then  must  a  man 
be,  when  he  puts  it  off  and  appears 
only  in  his  gown?”  Why  then  quar¬ 
rel  with  him  for  the  change?  In  the 
Cathedral  Churches  in  England,  it 
was,  and  is  deemed  consistent  with 
Christian  charity,  and  political  wis¬ 
dom,  to  keep  their  doors  as  widely 
open  as  possible,  for  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics;  and  on  this 
account,  some  venerable  usages  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church 
are  retained,  which  tend  to  excite 
devotional  feelings,  such  as  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  communion,  and  during 


the  prayers,  and  standing  up  when 
the  Gospel  is  read,  and  the  psalms 
or  hymns  are  sung,  with  a  few 
other  trifling  formalities.  I  trust 
no  unprejudiced  person  can  per¬ 
ceive  much  offensive  form  or  pomp 
in  all  this.  In  the  United  States,  I 
am  convinced,  he  can  see  neither; 
and,  therefore,  the  reviewer  travels 
into  Canada,  there  to  discover  these 
disgusting  ceremonies.  **  A  friend,” 
says  he,  p.  36,  “who  attended  Epis¬ 
copal  worship  not  long  ago  at  Que¬ 
bec,  informs  us  that  so  little  in 
unison  with  Protestant  ideas  was 
the  show — that,  but  for  the  fami¬ 
liar  English  words,  he  might  have 
doubted  whether  he  were  in  the 
Protestant  Cathedral  of  Canada,  or 
in  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame.”  In  what  manner  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  performed  in  Canada,  I 
know  not,  but  a  sensible  Quaker 
gentleman,  who  visited  Canada  this 
year,  assured  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  that  going  on  a  Sunday  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Cathedral,  it  appeared  to  him 
like  passing  from  a  theatre  to  a 
house  of  devotion. .  Be  this,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  may,  if  the  reviewer  con¬ 
demns  certain  forms  and  pomp, 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  American 
Churches,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  he  is  still  fighting  with 
a  shadow.  But  to  fix  this  accusa¬ 
tion  on  the  American  Episcopal 
Churches  also,  a  note  is  annexed 
by  the  reviewer,  which  tells  us  that 
“  the  homily  on  the  time  and  place 
of  prayer,  expressly  condemns 
chanting  and  playing  upon  the  or¬ 
gan,  as  sorely  displeasing  to  God, 
Siiid  filthily  defiling  his  holyhouse.^^ 
In  order  to  expose  this  palpable,  I 
hope  we  may  not  say,  this  wilful 
misrepresentation,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  refer  to  the  ho¬ 
mily  itself,  where  the  reader  will 
immediately  perceive,  that  the  cen¬ 
sure  is  levelled  only  at  the  abuse 
of  Church  music,  and  some  super¬ 
stitious  practices  which  the  refor- 
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mers  were  anxious  to  correct  and 
remove.  As  an  apology  for  not  at¬ 
tending  public  worship,  it  is  related 
in  the  passage  alluded  to,  that  a 
woman  said  to  her  neighbour,  “alas. 
Gossip,  what  shall  we  do  at  Church, 
since  all  the  Saints  are  taken  away; 
since  all  the  goodly  sights  we  were 
wont  to  have,  are  gone;  since  we 
cannot  hear  the  like  piping,  sing¬ 
ing,  chanting,  and  playing  upon 
the  organs,  that  we  could  before?” 
But,  dearly  beloved,  we  ought 
greatly  to  rejoice,  and  give  God 
flianks  that  our  Churches  are  de¬ 
livered  from  all  those  things  which 
displeased  God  so  sore,  and  filthily 
denied  his  holy  house  and  his  place 
of  prayer;  for  the  which,  he  has 
justly  destroyed  many  nations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Paul,  Cor.  iii. — “  If 
any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God, 
God  will  him  destroy.”  p.  294, 
Oxford  ed.  of  Horn.  Can  any  ar¬ 
gument  against  solemn  and  sacred 
music,be  adduced  from  these  words? 
Can  they  be  supposed  to  condemn 
the  sober  accompany ment  of  an  or¬ 
gan?  This  could  not  possibly  be 
the  case,  for  at  the  reformation, 
organs  were  retained  in  all  the 
Churches,  and  were  silenced  only 
for  a  short  period,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Then,  indeed,  by 
the  sectaries  of  the  day,  organs 
were  held  in  abomination;  and  the 
fury  of  an  enthusiastic  zeal,  which, 
as  Bishop  Horne  observes,*  seems 
to  have  been  deaf  as  well  as  blind, 
destroyed  many  capital  instru¬ 
ments.  “  It  is  observable,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Milton,”  says  he,  “  though 
so  warmly  engaged  against  the 
Church,  that  his  taste  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  prejudices;  for  in  one  of 
his  deathless  poems,  he  speaks  of 
Cathedral  service  as  it  ought  to  be 
spoken  of,  and  in  a  manner  truly 
worthy  of  himself: 

“  Bat  let  my  dire  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  stndious  cloister's  pale, 

*  Sermon  on  the  antiquity,  use,  and 
excellence  of  Church  music. 


And  love  the  high  embowed  roof 
With  antique  pillars,  massy  proof; 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light: 

There  let  the  pealing  Organ  blow, 

To  the  full  voic’d  choir  below. 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 
Dissolve  me  into  extacics, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.” 

Jl  Penseroso, 

How  different  the  feelings  of  this 
immortal  poet  from  those  of  Mr. 
Sparks,  or  his  reviewer.  But  the 
gentlemen,  probably,  are  devoid  of 
musical  taste,  and  on  this  account, 
are  only  to  be  pitied.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  01  the  review,  the  antipathies, 
and  tirades  of  these  writers  against 
the  Episcopal  Church,  seem  to 
gather  strength,  and  to  be  charged 
with  more  pointed  malignity. — 
“  Her  service  authorises  a  rite  not 
Christian,  the  rite  of  confirmation.” 
p.  37, — “it  involves  false  doctrine,” 
p.  38:  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  “  the  popish  error  of 
the  real  presence  of  tne  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  in  the  sacramental 
element-^“  that  baptism  is  a  saving 
ordinance,”  p.  39.  “  That  the  book 
of  Common  r rayer  contains  impro¬ 
prieties  of  language,”  of  which  se¬ 
veral  instances  are  alleged.  In  a 
word,  that  the  prayers  “want  con¬ 
nection,  are  absurd  and  unintelli¬ 
gible.”  Here  is  a  frightful  cata¬ 
logue  of  sturdy  accusations,  of  gor- 
gons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire, 
like  other  unsubstantial  forms,  con¬ 
jured  up  to  alarm  or  peirplex  sim- 
letons  and  children, — touch  them, 
owever,  and  they  dissolve  in  thin 
air.  “Confirmation  is  an  unchris¬ 
tian  rite;”  and  yet,  “  when  the 
Apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem, 
heard  that  Samaria  had  received 
the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto 
them  Peter  and  John;  who,  when 
they  were  come  down,  prayed  for 
them  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  (for  as  yet  he  had  fal¬ 
len  upon  none  of  them,  only  they 
w  ere  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus),  then  laid  they  their 
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Iiands  on  them,  and  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost’’  Now  what  is  it 
that  our  Bishops  do  more  than  this; 
they  lay  their  nands  on  those  who 
had  been  baptised  in  their  infancy, 
or  afterwards;  they  exhort  them  to 
renew  in  the  face  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  their  baptismal  vows  and  pro¬ 
mises,  and  they  pray  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Is  there  any  thing  unchristian  in 
all  this?  Never  has  it  been  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Christian  Church, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
adopted  this  practice.  Another  ac¬ 
cusation  is,  p.  39,  that  “  the  popish 
error  of  the  real  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the 
sacramental  elements,  is  certainly 
not  discountenanced  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  of  the  order  for  the 
administration  of  the  Lord’s  vSup- 
per:”  “  That  we  and  all  others,  who 
shall  be  partakers  of  this  holy  com¬ 
munion,  may  worthily  receive  the 
most  precious  body  and  blood  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.”  And  again: 
“  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve 
thv  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting 
life.”  “  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee, 
preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto 
everlasting  life.”  If  the  reviewer 
mean,  that  these  words  taken  in 
their  literal  sense,  do  not  discoun¬ 
tenance  transubstantiation,  he  is 
so  far  right;  but  was  he  still  to 
learn  that  they  cannot  possibly  bear 
this  sense,  and  tliat  our  Saviour 
used  merely  a  figurative  language. 
The  words,  however,  are  those  of 
our  Saviour  himself;  and  who  will 
presume  to  blame  the  Church  tor 
adopting  them  in  her  most  solemn 
ordinance?  The  reviewer  would 
have  spared  this  shock  to  his  deli¬ 
cacy,  had  he  recollected  the  whole 
expression  uttered  by  the  minister 
when  distributing  the  elements;  for 
after  the  words:  “  The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  &c.  he  imme¬ 
diately  adds;  “  take,  and  eat  this  in 


remembrance  th^it  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart 
by  faith,  with  tha/nksgivingJ^  He 
has  taken  care,  also  to  forget,  that  in 
one  of  the  communion  prayers  call¬ 
ed  the  oblation,  we  pray  expressly 
that  **  God  would  vouchsafe  to  bless 
and  sanctify  these  his  gifts  and 
creatures  oi  bread  and  wine;  that 
we,  receiving  them,  may  be  par¬ 
takers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and 
blood.”  Any  further  notice  of  this 
misrepresentation  would  be  utterly 
superfluous,  as  it  would  be  also,  to 
dvvell  upon  what  he  calls,  p.  39— 
the  points  of  false  doctrine,  taught 
by  the  Churcn,  respecting  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Trinity,  the  ordinance  of  bap¬ 
tism,  and  the  ability  of  our  Bishops 
to  confer  the  power  of  forgiving 
sins«  These  subjects  open  a  field 
of  controversy,  which  tne  present 
cursory  remarks  were  not  intended 
to  traverse.  With  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  would 
refer  the  gentlemen  to  the  work  of 
Bishop  Horseley,  abovementioned; 
to  Jones’s  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  &c.  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  collection  of  theo- 
lorical  works: — and  if,  to  spare  him¬ 
self  the  labour  of  turning  over  ma¬ 
ny  ponderous  volumes  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  baptism,  the  ministry,  and 
the  pretended  Calvinism  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  the  reader 
would  wish  to  see  the  arguments 
condensed,  by  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  maintains  and  proves  her 
doctrines  on  these  heads,  let  him 
peruse  “  An  Appeal  to  the  Religious 
Public,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,”  against  certain 
slanders  and  sophistry,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  Rector  of 
St  John’s  Church,  Canandaigua, 
and  printed  at  that  place  in  1818. 
He  will  there  find  a  concise,  per¬ 
spicuous,  and  complete  refutation 
of  all  that  Mr.  Sparks  has  advanced, 
or  his  reviewer  aimed  to  support, 
in  the  last  pages  of  his  work.  The 
Rev.  author  has,  indeed,  so  effec- 
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taally  demolished  the  whole  fabric 
of  ignorance,  misrepresentation,  and 
prejudice,  on  these  several  points, 
which  these  gentlemen  have  erect¬ 
ed,  that  one  would  imagine  he  had 
anticipated  in  his  mind,  that  iust 
such  a  pamphlet  would  araear  to  bol  - 
ster  up  their  coadjutor,  Mr,  Bacon, 
who,  if  not  already  prostrate,  must 
be  tottering  to  his  lall.  The  rea¬ 
der  will  perceive,  that  nothing  has 
been  saiu  to  obviate  the  exceptions 
at  the  praseology  of  the  liturgy,  or 
in  vindication  of  forms  of  prayer 
in  general.  The  first  are  really 
•  beneath  critical  notice,  and  when 
compared  with  the  inaccuracies, 
repetitions,  &c.  which  so  frequent¬ 
ly  occur  in  extemporaneous  effu¬ 
sions,  they  will  probably  appear  to 
be  very  trifling  and  few.  As  to 
forms  of  prayer,  we  find  them  in 
Scripture,  and  in  the  Christian 
Church,  down  to  the  reformation. 
At  that  period,  they  were  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  reformers,  and  aaopted 
by  almost  all  the  Protestant  Church¬ 
es  in  Christendom.  In  England,  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  that  period, 
rendered  a  form  of  prayer  expedi¬ 
ent,  if  not  necessary.  One  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  formed,  and  gradually 
improved  by  the  assembleu  wisdoin 
and  piety  of  the  nation;  and  then, 
with  as  lew  imperfections  as  belong 
to  any  human  composition,  it  was 
finally  adopted.  To  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that 
country  and  in  this,  the  liturgy  has 
ever  been  precious  and  dear;  as 
amidst  the  wide  waste  of  intellect 
in  theol(^ical  discussions,  and  the 
extravagance  of  innovation,  which 
succeeded  the  removal  of  the  papal 
yoke,  it  enabled  her  to  pursue  her 
safe  and  steady  course,  and  to 
maintain  that  sacred  alliance  be¬ 
tween  public  worship  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gospel,  without  which, 
no  Christian  society  can  exist.  If 
it  be  objected,  that  many  of  our 
prayers  were  transmitted  down  to 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  from 


the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity, 
through  the  Homan  Church,  I  an<* 
swer,  that  none  but  those  who  star¬ 
tle  at  phantoms,  can  revere  them 
less  on  that  account.  To  know  that 
we  are  addressing  the  throne  of 
Grace,  in  the  very  words,  which 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  most  illustrious  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Cristianity,  must  give 
birth  to  feelings  very  analogous  to 
devotion.  After  all,  nowever.  Epis¬ 
copalians  find  no  fault  with  the 
extemporary  prayers  of  other  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches:  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  such  as  must  gratify  tlie 
taste  of  the  most  fastidious  hearer, 
and  kindle  devotion  in  the  coldest 
hearts;  but  as  this  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  always  the  case.  Episcopa¬ 
lians  prefer  a  stated  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship,  which  wants  nothing  to  ren¬ 
der  it  rational  and  devout,  but  the 
preparations  of  the  heart,  and  a 
strict  observance  of  the  rubrics. 
With  these,  they  trust,  it  will  not 
be  found  deficient  in  any  point 
essential  to  man’s  addresses  to  the 
Deity,  or  to  the  obtaining  of  all 
the  blessings  which  mortals  can 
solicit  at  his  hands.  The  reviewer 
ends  his  philippics  with  some  ele¬ 
gant  phrases  respecting  Church  es- 
^blishments,  ana  their  baneful  con¬ 
sequences.  Here  also  he  wastes 
his  talents  on  a  shadow,  for  Ame¬ 
rican  Episcopalians  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  transatlantic  es¬ 
tablishments.  The  constitution  of 
our  country,  provides  effectually 
against  them,  and  should  an  at¬ 
tempt  ever  be  made  to  violate  it  in 
this  particular,  I  trust  that  Epis¬ 
copalians  would  be  among  the  fore¬ 
most  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  observ¬ 
ing,  that  had  the  antipathies  and 
apprehensions  of  these  gentlemen, 
been  equally  directed  against 
Church  establishments  in  Scotland, 
and  some  other  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries,  they  would  have  afi'orded  a 
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greater  proof  of  their  impartiality 
and  candour.  At  any  rate,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  by  those  who 
reprobate  all  such  establishments, 
that  Unitarianism,  as  the  establish¬ 
ed  religion  in  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  the 
most  intolerant,  and  persecuting 
system,  that  ever  existed  among 
mankind. 

On  the  Corruption  of  Human 

ture,  and  the  JVecessity  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer. 

Believe  it,  Christians,  that  what 
I  am  going  to  say  to  you  upon  these 
heads,  is  worthy  of  your  most  se¬ 
rious  attention.  They  are  truths 
on  which  our  salvation  depends,  j 
and  therefore  I  would  press  them  j 
upon  your  hearts  with  all  imagina¬ 
ble  plainness,  as  well  as  earnest¬ 
ness. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  great 
corruption  of  our  nature,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  true  religion.  Jesus  Christ, 
(saith  Isaiah)  when  he  cometh 
will  preach  glad  tidings — ^but  to 
whom?  Why  to  the  meek,  for  such 
only  would  be  disposed  to  receive 
his  message:  He  would  bind  up  the 
broken  hearted,  for  such  onlv 
would  be  ^lad  of  help:  He  would 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  for 
such  only  as  are  sensible  of  the 
bondage  of  sin,  will  be  glad  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  It  was  such  as  these, 
that  our  Lord  invited,  when  he  said 
Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour, 
and  are  heavy  laden,  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  your  sins,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest. 

Our  first  parents  were  most  cer¬ 
tainly  created  innocent  and  upright, 
able  and  disposed  to  obey  any  com¬ 
mand,  that  God  should  think  good 
to  give  them.  We  are  very  sure  it 
is  not  so  with  us  now.  Every  one 
for  himself  knows,  that  matters  are 
wretchedly  amiss  with  us,  until  by 
the  grace  of  God  our  nature  is 


changed  for  the  better.  Whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  into  his 
own  heart,  will  find  this  corruption 
of  nature  discovering  itself  upon  all 
occasions.  We  want  knowledge,* 
and  grace,  and  help  from  God,  yet 
we  ask  them  but  seldom  and  with 
indifference.  We  live  upon  his 
bounty  and  blessing,  and  yet  we 
can  hardly  find  in  our  hearts  to  be 
thankful.  In  one  word,  we  hear 
what  he  has  threatened  w  ithout  fear, 
and  see  his  judgments  upon  others, 
without  so  much  as  thinking  how 
soon  they  may  visit  us. 

These  are  desperate  disorders, 
whatever  people  think  of  them.  But 
these  are  not  all  the  proofs  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  nature.  We  are  forced  to 
struggle  liard  with  ourselves  to  do 
what  we  know  to  be  not  only  our 
duty,  but  our  interest.  We  are  apt 
to  have  a  much  greater  concern  for 
our  bodies  than  for  our  souls;  for 
this  life,  than  for  that  which  is  to 
come;  for  earth  than  for  heaven.  If 
our  reason  does  sometimes  get  the 
better  of  our  corrupt  affections, 
and  we  resolve  to  do  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  please  God,  yet  how  soon 
do  we  forget  our  good  resolutions! 
One  day  condemning  ourselves  for 
having  done  amiss;  and  the  next 
day  running  into  the  same  miscar¬ 
riages,  and  falling  into  the  sins  of 
which  we  have  so  lately  repented. 

If  we  look  into  the  world,  we  see 
nothing  but  sin  and  disorder.  We 
see  too  many  who  live  without  God 
in  the  world,  committing  all  ini- 
j  quity  with  greediness,  with  whom 
no  reason,  no  arguments  will  pre¬ 
vail,  to  hinder  them  from  ruining 
themselves  to  all  eternity.  Even 
among  those  who  pretend  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  God,  how  many  do  we 
see  upon  whom  his  laws  have  little 
or  no  influence.  How  many  are 
there  who  make  a  mock  of  sin, 
though  they  know  that  it  must  be 
most  displeasing  to  God,  and  make 
a  jest  of  damnation,  which  ought  to 
make  the  stoutest  heart  to  tremble! 
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How  many  who  are  not  content  to  | 
be  wicked  themselves,  but  take  ! 
pains  to  corrupt  others.  All  these 
re  tend  to  reason,  and  indeed  God 
as  given  them  reason.  But  lusts 
and  passion  will  corrupt  and  blind 
our  reason.  What  then  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  wisest  of  men,  if  God 
did  not  help  us  by  His  Spirit  and 
by  His  Grace. 

When  we  look  into  the  world, 
and  see  the  generality  of  people, 
without  any  concern  and  fear  for 
themselves, one  cannot  butconclude 
surely  they  do  not  know  the  danger 
they  are  in.  This  is  indeed  the  root 
of  all  our  misery.  We  are  in  the 
way  of  ruin,  and  do  not  consider. 
We  are  afraid  seriously  to  consider, 
lest  it  should  make  us  uneasy,  and 
we  are  not  so  uneasy  as  we  should 
be.  For  who  ought  to  be  easy  who 
knows  the  danger  to  which  his  cor¬ 
rupt  nature  exposes  him?  For  as 
such,  he  is  unaer  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  without  God’s  help  and 
grace  he  must  ever  continue  so.  For 
no  man  can  mend  a  corrupt  nature, 
by  a  reason  and  will  that  are  both 
corrupt. 

Now  God  can  take  no  pleasure  in 
any  man,  until  his  nature  be  mend¬ 
ed.  Until  then  he  is  an  enemy  to 
God,  and  under  the  government  of 
Satan.  This  w’^e  learn  from  the 
commission  which  the  Apostles  had 
from  Christ  himself— “  To  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  heathens  in  order 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God.”  What  the  power  of  Satan  is, 
we  learn  from  many  instances  in 
scripture,  and  we  see  with  our  own 
eyes  the  sad  effects  of  his  power, 
upon  those  who  are  under  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  who  are  led  captive 
by  him  at  his  will. 

These  then  are  the  evils  to  which, 
as  fallen  creatures,  we  are  every 
soul  of  us  subject.  A  corrupt  heart 
—the  malice  and  power  of  wicked 
spirits — a  proneness  to  evil  conti¬ 
nually— the  temptations  of  an  evil 


world  and  a  weakness  of  nature 
which  cannot  withstand  them — a 
certain  prospect  of  death — the  fears 
of  a  judgment  to  come — ^the  conti¬ 
nual  dread  of  the  sentence  then  to  " 
be  passed  upon  sinners,  and  the  as¬ 
surance  that  we  cannot  possibly  de¬ 
liver  ourselves  out  of  this  sad  con¬ 
dition. 

These  dangers  I  have  set  before 
you,  not  to  drive  you  to  despair,  but 
to  awaken  you  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
unhappy  state  we  are  in  by  nature, 
and  to  bring  you  to  a  proper  sense 
of  your  need  of  a  Redeemer.  With¬ 
out  this  knowledge  of  our  corrup¬ 
tion  by  nature  and  consequent  blind¬ 
ness  and  helplessness,  we  cannot 
feel  the  necessity  and  blessing  of  a 
Redeemer. 

As  fallen  creatures,  we  must  have 
forfeited  all  the  favours  which  God 
designed  us  at  the  creation.  W e  lost 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  our  souls 
were  united  to  God,  and  by  which 
we  had  power  to  know  and  to  do 
whatever  God  should  require  of  us* 
Having  lost  the  Spirit,  our  reason 
became  insuflBcient  to  guide  us,  our 
will  and  our  affections  became  un¬ 
governable,  so  that  of  course  we  be¬ 
came  subject  to  all  manner  of  wick¬ 
edness.  We  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  the  punishment  due  to  our  of¬ 
fences,  and  are  utterly  unable,  by 
any  thing  we  can  do,  to  help  our¬ 
selves  out  of  this  sad  condition. 

Now  does  not  this  show  us  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  Redeemer— 
of  one  who  could  make'  satisfaction 
for  our  offences  to  the  Divine  jus¬ 
tice — of  one  who  could  plead  with 
God  for  his  lost  creatures— who 
could  prevail  with  him  to  forgive 
us,  ana  to  receive  us  again  into  his 
favour?  When  we  are  brought  to 
an  humbling  sense  of  our  guilt,  and 
wretchedness,  and  helplessness,  and 
ignorance,  shall  we  not  perceive  the 
necessity  of  some  one  who  can  in¬ 
form  us  upon  what  terms  God  will 
forgive  us?  Who  can  show  us  the 
way  and  means  of  salvation,  who 
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can  give  us  that  Holy  Spirit  which 
w€  had  lost  to  help  us  to  regain  our 
former  happj  state?  Shall  we  not 
then  perceive  our  need  of  one,  who 
can  help  us  to  subdue  all  our  ene¬ 
mies,  sjMntual  and  temporal,  who 
can  teach  us  how  we  ought  to  live 
so  as  to  please  Gh>d,  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  wrath 
to  come? 

Now  dl  this  our  ever  blessed  Re¬ 
deemer,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
done  for  us.  He  has  given  us  the 

geatest  assurance  that  for  his  sake, 
od  will  be  reconciled  to  us;  that 
he  will  accept  of  our  repentance 
when  we  have  done  amiss;  that  he 
will  treat  us  as  he  would  have  trea¬ 
ted  our  first  parents,  had  they  not 
grievously  offended,  if  we  will  be 
governed  by  him;  that  he  will  give 
us  his  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  and 
mend  our  corrupt  nature,  and  that 
he  hath  prevailed  with  God  to  make  ! 
us  everlastingly  happy,  if  during 
this  short  life  ot  trial  we  will  do  our 
best  to  fit  ourselves  for  that  happy 
state— and  moreover  he  has  assured 
us,  that  every  one,  who  shall  be  bom 
may  have  an  interest  in  this  bless¬ 
ing,  may  obtain  this  salvation,  and 
none  wdl  lose  it,  except  those  who 
lose  it  by  their  own  fault. 

God  knew  that  our  reason,  cor¬ 
rupted  by  our  passions,  was  not 
able  to  lead  us  in  the  way  we  should 
go;  for  as  the  Spirit  of  God  assures 
us,  and  we  find  it  by  sad  experience, 
there  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right 
unto  a  man^  but  the  end  thereof  are 
the  ways  o  f  death*  God  has  given 
us  safe  and  infallible  rules  to  walk 
by  to  lead  us  to  heaven  and  happi¬ 
ness.  He  knew  how  apt  we  are  to  go 
astray:  He  has  therefore  promised, 
for  our  Redeemer’s  sake,  to  accept 
of  our  repentance.  He  knew  the 
weakness  of  our  nature,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  enemies  we  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  with;  he  therefore  otters  us  the 
assistance  of  his  Almighty  Spirit. 

The  greatest  sinner  may  be  sure 
of  pardon,  if  it  be  not  purely  his 


own  fault:  the  weakest  Christian 
may  depend  upon  all  the  assistance 
that  he  can  possibly  want;  the  mean¬ 
est  servant  of  Christ  may  be  assur¬ 
ed,  that  he  will  not  be  overlooked; 
and  every  Christian  has  a  sure  pro¬ 
mise  that  his  labour  shall  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  lord. 

But  O,  do  not  imagine,  that  in 
return  for  all  God’s  love,  and  for 
all  that  he  hath  done  for  us,  he  ex- 

r>ects  no  other  fruits  of  his  Son’s 
abours  and  sufferings,  besides  our 
bare  professions  of  gratitude.  Woe 
he  to  that  man  who  acts  as  if  he 
thinks  so! 

We  do  indeed,  in  our  daily  devo¬ 
tions,  give  God  thanks  for  his  in^ 
estimaole  love  in  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
But  what  will  this  signify,  if  in  our 
works  we  deny  him;  if  in  our  lives 
we  are  no  better  than  heathens;  not 
knowing  or  not  valuing  the  blessing 
of  a  Redeemer?  God  expects,  and 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  us,  that 
we.  should  act  like  reasonable  crea¬ 
tures;  like  people  who  know  that 
they  are  here  upon  trial;  and  this 
too  for  eternity— as  people  who  may 
be  happy  if  it  oe  not  their  own  fault, 
and  who  will  be  miserable  beyond 
redemption,  if  they  accept  not  of,  or 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  terms 
upon  which  salvation  is  now  offered 
to  them. 

God  expects  theiefore,  that  wc 
should  glorify  him  in  our  lives;  that 
we  should  convince  the  world,  that 
we  do  really  believe  what  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  believe,  by  working  out  our 
salvation  with  fear— with  a  concern 
answerable  to  what  we  hope  for, 
and  what  we  fear.  He  expects,  and 
requires,  that  we  should  resolve 
“  We  will  not  sin,  knowing  that  we 
are  accounted  t/iinc;*’ that  we  should 
not  debase  ourselves,  by  becoming 
the  servants  of  Satan,  from  whose 
dominion  we  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  precious  blood  of  his  dear 
Son;  but  show  our  gratitude  by  fruits 
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w«rthy  o(  so  great  a  mercy,  and 
also  that  we  love  one  another. 

And’  O,  reflect  seriously,  reflect 
upon  the  sad  condition  of  those  who 
despise  or  neglect  this  mercy  of  God . 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  hath  de¬ 
clared,  that  “  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but 
only  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.^^  Whoever  therefore  does 
not  lay  hold  of  this  means  of  salva¬ 
tion,  must  perish  everlastingly.  Lit¬ 
tle  do  wicked  men  and  unbefiev^s 
think  that  it  is  Satan  the  God  of  this 
world,  who  is  perpetually  suggest¬ 
ing  to  them  such  things  as  weaken 
and  destroy  their  faith,  such  plea¬ 
sures  as  blind  their  understandings, 
such  ways  of  living  as  lead  them 
directly  to  hell.  And  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  Satan  hath  so  blinded 
their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see  the 
conseauences  of  abusing  the  mercy 
of  God,  nor  the  sad  condition  of 
being  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind.  And  what  condition  can  be 
more  dreadful  than  that  of  a  man 
subject  to  the  justice  of  God  with- 
out  any  interest  in  his  mercy? 

Great  kindnesses,  or  great  judg¬ 
ments,  are  the  usual  methods  by 
which  God  reduces  his  poor  deluded 
offended  creatures.  In*  which  of 
these  methods  would  you  wish  Him 
to  deal  with  you?  If  his  mercies 
and  loving  kindness,  will  not  pre¬ 
vail  with  you,  then  He  can  only  re¬ 
claim  you  from  the  ways  of  sin,  by 
severe  judgments.  But  this  is  not 
what  God  delights  in;  He  would 
have  his  goodness,  and  that  only 
lead  you  to  repentance. 

Few  people  indeed  can  be  easy 
without  something,  which  they  call 
religion.  But  remember  that  no 
religion  will  be  of  use  to  us,  which 
does  not  mend  our  corrupt  nature, 
and  by  doing  so  restore  us  to  the 
favour  of  God;  which  does  not 
bring  us  to  love  Him  for  his  good¬ 
ness;  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  and  to 
glorify  Him,  by  an  humble  depen ¬ 
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dence  on  his  providence  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  will,  and  by  doing 
good  in  our  generation. 

Beware  ot  a  delusion,  by  which 
too  many  are  in  danger  ot  being 
ruined,  by  fancying  that  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  nature  will  be  some 
excuse  for  their  unchristian  lives. 
God  requires  of  us  certain  duties; 
He  offers  us  all  necessary  assistance, 
and  to  reward  us,  according  to  our 
sincere  endeavours  to  obey  Him. 
To  say  after  this,  we  are  all  sinners 
and  who  can  help  it?  without  re¬ 
solving  immediately  to  repent  and 
amend,  is  to  affront  our  Redeemer, 
and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

Allow  me,  before  I  conclude,  to 
apprise  you  of  two  ways,  by  which 
Satan  will  attempt  to  divert  you 
from  making  a  profitable  use  of 
such  doctrines  as  these.  Sometimes 
he  will  tempt  Christians  to  despair, 
and  out  of  a  sense  of  their  corrup¬ 
tion,  to  cry  out,  O  wretched  creatu  re 
that  I  am,  whoshall  deliver  me  from 
the  sin  that  besets  me?  At  other 
times,  hejtempts  them  to  believe, 
that  since  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  it  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  be  saved.  Both  are 
dangerous  delusions. 

Jesus  did  indeed  come  into  the 
world  to  saye  sinners;  but  sinners 
of  what  description?  Why  those 
who  forsake  their  sins,  and  purpose 
to  live  holy  lives  for  the  time  to 
come.  As  for  such  as  depend  upon 
a  bare  outward  performance  of  the 
duties  of  Christianity,  who  comfort 
themselves  with  being  able  to  say, 
We  have  eaten  and  drank  at  thy  te- 
ble,  and  we  are  called  by  thy  name; 
our  Lord  himself  has  declared  what 
judgment  he  will  pass  upon  them — 
Depart  from  me,  I  know  you  not. 

As  for  such  sinners  as  are  truly 
afraid  for  themselves;  who  sincere¬ 
ly  lament  the  corruption  of  their 
nature,  and  out  of  an  earnest  desire 
to  please  God,  cry  out — Who  shall 
deliver  me  fromthis  body  of  death? 
Let  all  such  remember  what  follows. 
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States  of  America,  and  elected  de¬ 
legates  to  the  general  convention. 
They  are  again  annexed  to,the  eas¬ 
tern  diocese. 

NEW  HAMPSHHIE- 

There  are  nine  Episcopal 
churches  in  this  state.  St.  John’s 
church  in  Portsmouth,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Charles  Burroughs  is  rector, 
has  eighty  families,  eighty  commu¬ 
nicants,  and  about  seventy  cate¬ 
chumens,  and  reports  during  the 
last  three  years,  fifty -three  bap¬ 
tisms,  t wen^-t wo  d earns,  and  three 
marriages.  Trinity  church  in  Hol- 
derness,  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fowle  is  rector,  has  about  thirty 
families,  and  reports  during  the  last 
three  years  twenty-six  baptisms, 
eight  marriages,  and  nineteen 
deaths.  Union  church  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  of  which  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Howe  has  recently  been  instituted 
rector,  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barbour,  who  has  left  the  church, 
reports  ninety-five  communicants 
and  seventy  catechumens.  Major 
Ashley  of  that  town  lately  left  to 
the  church  a  legacy,  which  will 
probably  yield  an  annual  income  of 
seven  hundred  dollars.  Another 
Episcopal  society  has  been  formed 
in  the  village  of  Claremont,  and  they 
have  purchased  a  meeting  house  for 
a  place  of  worship.  This  society 
is  associated  witn  Union  church, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Howe  officiates 
for  them  every  third  Sunday.  The 
Episcopal  church  in  Cornisn,  con¬ 
tains  about  twenty  families.  The 
Rev.  George  Leonard  has  been 
chosen  its  rector,  and  officiates  for 
them  every  third  Sunday. 

(To  be  Continued. )  ' 

Constitution  of  theProtestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Theological  Education  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  State  of  JSTew  Fork, 
established  in  Convention  of  the 
Church  in  said  State,  October, 
18«0. 

Art.  1.  The  name  of  this  society 
shall  be,  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
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Theological  Education  Society,  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  Its  object 
shall  be  the  promotion  of  theologi¬ 
cal  education,  by  the  establishment 
of  professorships,  and  by  furnishing 
aid  to  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

2.  The  society  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Bishop  and  such  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  as  shall  not  decline 
to  be  members,  and  of  such  other 
persons  as  shall  contribute  annu¬ 
ally,  a  sum  not  less  than  two  dol¬ 
lars,  or  at  one  time  a  sum  not  less 
than  twenty -five  dollars.  The  for¬ 
mer  shall  be  members  during  the 
continuance  of  their  contributions; 
the  latter  for  lite.  Such  of  the  lay- 
meii(ibers,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
state  convention  as  may  choose  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  this  society, 
shall  also  be  members  of  the  same, 
ea:  officio.  The  society  shall  meet 
annually  at  the  place  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  tne  convention,  and  on  the 
day  succeeding  that  appointed  for 
such  meeting. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall 
be  a  president,  (who  shall  be  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  the  diocese,)  and  a  board  of 
trustees,  which  shall  consist  of  such 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  as  are 
members  oi  the  society,  of  at  least 
thirty  vice-presidents  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lay-members  of  the  society  from 
different  parts  of  the  diocese,  a 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The 
vice-presidents  and  lay-trustees, 
shall  be  chosen  annually,  at  the 
stated  meetings  of  the  society.  The 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  shall  be  appointed  annually 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  from  their 
own  body.  Contributors  to  the 
amount  (at  one  time)  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  annual 
contributors  to  the  amount  of  twen¬ 
ty  dollars,  shall  also  be  trustees; 
tne  former  during  life,  the  latter 
during  the  continuance  of  their  con¬ 
tributions. 

4.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  ap¬ 


point  annually  from  their  own  body, 
a  board  of  managers,  consisting  ot 
not  less  than  twenty-one  in  num¬ 
ber,  to  superintend  and  conduct 
the  business  and  concerns  ol  the 
society,  with  such  powers  as  may 
be  delegated  to  them  by  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  society,  or  otherwise  by 
the  board  of  trustees. 

The  board  of  managers  shall  have 
power  to  supply  vacancies  in  their 
own  body,  out  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees. 

Nine  members  of  the  board  of 
managers  shall  form  a  quorum:  and 
be  competent  to  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  president  of  the  society  shall 
be  eoc  officio  president,  and  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  the  society  shall  be  eoe 
q^cio  secretary,  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  of  the  board  of  managers. 

5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall 
have  power  to  make  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  as  well  respecting 
the  establishment  and  government 
of  schools  or  seminaries  for  theo¬ 
logical  instruction,  as  touching  the 
disposition  of  its  funds,  and  the 
general  management  of  its  con¬ 
cerns.  Provided,  that  such  by¬ 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  shall 
not  be  repugnant  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  or  to  the  canons 
of  the  general  or  state  conventions. 

6.  Tne  board  of  trustees  may, 
in  the  form  of  by-laws,  or  other¬ 
wise,  make  such  arrangements  and 
regulations  as  they  shall  judge  pro¬ 
per,  relative  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  and  professorships, and 
to  the  institution  of  auxiliary  so¬ 
cieties,  so  as  most  effectually  to 
call  forth  individual  bounty,  in  aid 
of  the  great  object  of  the  society. 

T.  The  board  of  trustees  snail 
hold  a  stated  meeting  annually,  on 
the  day  following  that  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  convention, 
and  at  the  same  place;  and  they 
may  continue  to  meet  by  adjourn¬ 
ment  as  long  as  theis  business  shall 
require. 
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Twenty -one  tinistees  shall  con-  committee.  They  shall  be  appoint-  | 
stitute  a  quorum,  and  be  competent  ed  annually,  on  the  day  following 
to  the  transaction  of  business.  that  of  the  election  of  trustees;  but 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  if  no  appointment  of  managers  be  K' 

power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which  then  made,  those  of  the  last  year  | 

may  happen  in  their  body,  by  re-  shall  continue  to  act  until  others  ^  I 
signation  or  otherwise.  be  appointed  in  their  place.  The  i| 

8.  The  officers  whose  names  are  board  of  managers  "may  appoint  ® 

affixed  to  this  constitution,  shall  be  stated  meeting,  but  they  may  be  M 

the  first  officers  of  the  society.  The  convened  specially,  upon  the  call 

board  of  trustees  shall  hold  their  of  the  president.  S 

offices  until  the  end  of  the  week  11.  In  case  the  president  shall  ^ 

appointed  for  the  next  meeting  of  be  absent  from  the  city  at  the  time  Ji 

the  convention;  at  which  time  the  of  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  ma- 

term  of  their  successors  shall  com-  nagers,  or  be  unable  to  attend  the 

mence.  The  first  meeting  of  the  same,  he  may,  by  writing  under  | 

trustees  shall  take  place  on  such  his  hand,  appoint  from  the  board  of  ,  ^ 

day  as  the  president  shall  appoint,  managers  a  president,  pro  tempore, 

It  shall  consist  of  such  trustees  as  who  shall  preside  at  such  meet- 

he  may  be  able  to  notify  of  the  ing.  4 

meeting,  and  may  be  continued  by  III.  The  board  of  managers  shall  | 

adjournment  until  its  business  shall  have  power  to  take  all  necessary 

be  accomplished.  measures  for  the  collection  of  con-  | 

9.  Ihe  board  of  managers  shall  tributions,  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  ■ 

report  their  proceedings  to  the  the  society:  and  for  this  purpose  to 

board  of  trustees,  at  the  stated  an-  appoint  agents,  and  organize  auxi- 

nual  meetings;  and  the  board  of  liary  societies  throughout  the  dio-  'M 

trustees  shall  make  an  annual  re-  cese.  They  shall  also  have  power  ^ 

port  to  the  convention.  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  the  i 

10.  This  constitution  may  be  funds  of  the  society  shall  be  kept  | 

amended  by  the  trustees;  such  and  di^sed  of. 

amendments  being  .previously  re-  IV.  The  board  of  managers  may,  | 

ported  to,  and  approved  of  by  the  at  their  discretion,  make  provision  1 

convention.  for  theological  education,  as  well  ^ 

—  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  in  j 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  some  interior  part  of  the  diocese.  1 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theologi-  They  shall  have  power  to  establish  1 

cal  Education  Society,  in  the  state  professorships,  and  to  make  rules  | 

of  New  York,  held  in  Trinity  and  regulations  for  the  government  J 

Church;  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  any  seminary  which  may  be  or-  :M 

on  Friday,  the  28th  inst.  judge  ganized  under  the  authority  of  this  .m 

Emott,  from  the  committee  appoint-  society. 

ed  for  the  purpose,  reported  the  V.  The  board  of  managers,  with  |  ^ 

following  By-Laws,  which,  on  mo-  the  concurrence  of  the  president, 

tion  of  Peter  Jay  Munro,  Esq.  were  shall  have  power  to  appoint  pro- 

unanimously  adopted.  fessors,  teachers,  librarians,  and  ^  1 

I.  The  board  of  managers  shall  other  officers,  provided  they  shall 

consist  of  sixty  members,  exclusive  have  been  nominated  at  a  previous  fm 

of  the  president  and  secretary,  meeting  of  the  board. 

They  may  appoint  standing  com-  VI.  The  board  of  managers  shall  |  . 
mittees  for  the  transaction  of  their  have  power  to  remove  professors  4ft 
ordinary  busi^pss,  the  president  be-  and  other  officers;  but  the  concur- 
mg  ex  officio  chairman  of  each  rence  of  the  president  and  two-  | 
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thirds  of  the  managers  present, 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  removal 
of  a  professor:  And  no  professor 
shall  be  removed  from  office,  except 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board, 
called  to  consider  the  same;  nor 
unless  notice  of  an  intended  motion 
for  such  removal,  and  of  the  grounds 
thereof,  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  board. 

VIL  Any  congregation  or  socie¬ 
ty,  or  any  individual,  or  association 
of  individuals,  contributing  twenty 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  professorship  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
towards  founding  a  professorship  in 
the  interior  of  the  diocese,  shall  be 
considered  as  the  founder  or  foun¬ 
ders  of  such  professorship,  and  shall 
have  the  right  of  nomination  there¬ 
to,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
president  and  board  of  managers, 
rrofessorships  so  founded,  shall 
bear  the ‘name  of  the  founders,  or 
such  name  as  they  may  designate. 
In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  profes¬ 
sorship,  the  board  oi  managers,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  president, 
shall  be  authorised  to  fill  the  same, 
if  the  founder  shall  neglect  to  no¬ 
minate  within  three  months  after 
the  vacancy  shall  be  notified  to 
him;  or  neglect  within  the  like  pe¬ 
riod  to  make  another  nomination, 
in  case  the  former  one  shall  not 
have  been  confirmed. 

VIII.  Any  congregation  or  so¬ 
ciety,  or  individud,  or  association 
of  individuals,  contributing  two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  founding 
of  a  scholarship,  shall  have  the  right 
to  nominate  from  time  to  time,  the 
individual  who  is  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  thereof;  and  such  individual  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  evidence  of  his 
qualifications,  as  is  required  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  shall 
be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  seminary  which  the  so¬ 
ciety  may  establish;  and  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  annually  the  interest  of  the 


said  sum,  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
centum  per  annum.  But  such  in- . 
dividual  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

IX.  Any  congregation  or  society, 
or  any  individual,  or  association  of 
individuals,  contributing  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  founding  of  a 
fellowship,  shall  have  the  right, 
from  time  to  time,  to  nominate  from 
the  students,  who  shall  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  prescribed  course  of  stu¬ 
dies,  the  individual  who  is  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  same,  as  a  fellow* 
of  the  institution.  The  fellows, 
whilst  unmarried,  and  pursuing  in 
the  institution  the  course  of  theo¬ 
logical  studies  prescribed  by  its  re¬ 
gulations,  shall  have  access  to  the 
library,  and  admission  to  all  the 
lectures,  and  to  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  annually,  for  a  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  years,  the  interest  of 
the  said  sum  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  at  the  rate  above  mentioned. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fellows 
to  perform  such  literary  and  theo- 
lorical  exercises  as  shall  be  assign¬ 
ed  to  them;  and  if  any  fellow  shall 
pursue  any  profession  or  employ¬ 
ment,  otherwise  than  in  the  service 
or  by  permission  of  the  institution,, 
or  shall  fail  at  any  time  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  there¬ 
of,  he  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
benefit  of  the  fellowship. 

-  X.  Any  individual  contributing 
by  will,  to  the  amount  and  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  either  of 
the  three  preceding  articles,  shall 
have  the  right  to  designate  ’  the 
name  of  the  professorship,  scholar¬ 
ship,  or  fellowship,  ana  also  the 
person  who  shall  possess  the  right 
of  nomination,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  those  articles 
respectively. 

XI.  The  names  of  those  who  shall 
establish  professorships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  or  fellowships,  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  articles,  and  the 
names  of  the  contributors  to  the 
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society,  with  the  amount  of  their 
respective  donations  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  shall  be  enrolled  in  its  ho¬ 
norary  register,  as  its  founders  and 
patrons. 

XII.  The  board  of  managers  shall 
have  plenary  power  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  society,  in 

fmrsuance  of  its  constitution  and 
aws,  and  the  constitution  and  ca¬ 
nons,  of  the  Church;  and  for  this 
purpose,  they  may  make  general 
rules  and  regulations,  and  from  time 
to  time,  adopt  such  special  measures 
and  arrangements  as  they  shall 
deem  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  those  objects. 

XIII.  The  members  of  the  socie¬ 
ty  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy 
at  the  annual  election  of  trustees, 
their  proxies  being  in  writing,  and 
attested  by  one  or  more  subscrib¬ 
ing  witnesses. 

The  board  of  trustees  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  board  of 
managers,  as  prescribed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  society,  and  the  1  st 
by-law,  and  adjourned. 

The  following  has  been  received  in 
the  form  of  a  (HrciUar,  from  the 
South.  Frvmwhich  we  may  learn 
what  is  intended  there  in  rejer- 
ence  to  Theological  Education. 
Alexandria,  Nov.  8, 1820. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

The  managers  of  “  The  Society 
for  Educating  Young  Men  for  the 
Ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Maryland  and  Virgi¬ 
nia,*’  having  resolved  that  it  was 
expedient  to  establish  a  theological 
professorship,  have  instructed  me 
to  address  you  on  the  subject,  and 
to  solicit  your  aid  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  furtherance  of  their  resolu¬ 
tion.  They  are  encouraged  to  make 
this  effort,  by  the  increasing  inter¬ 
est  which  the  friends  of  the  Church 
take  in  the  concerns  of  the  society, 
and  by  the  great  benefits  which 
must  result  from  the  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  object  now 


nosed.  The  establishment  of 
a  professorship  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  original  design 
of  the  society,  inasmuch  as,  after 
having  provided  the  means  of  de¬ 
fraying  the  expenses  of  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  course  of  education  to  pious 
and  indigent  young  men,  it  becomes 
highly  important  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  completing  their 
course  of  theological  study  under  a 
competent  instructor. 

Tne  importance  and  necessity  of 
a  well  educated  ministry,  are  too 
obvious  and  generally  acknowledg¬ 
ed  to  require  any  illustration.  With¬ 
out  it  no  Church  can  prosper  or  be 
respectable.  And  it  is  matter  of 
congratulation,  that  among  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians,  there  is 
an  increasing  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  own  Church,  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  has  been  far  behind  the  just 
expectations  which  have  been  form¬ 
ed  of  her  wealth,  talents,  and  piety. 
But,  though  late,  she  is  now  resolv¬ 
ed,  with  earnest  measures,  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  great  object.  At  her  gene¬ 
ral  convention,  holden  in  1817,  she 
established  a  general  theological 
seminary,  and  in  1820,  renewed, 
by  the  same  authority,  her  sanction 
of  this  measure.  This  general  insti¬ 
tution  was  then  transferred  to  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  and  has 
commenced,  under  circumstances 
which  augur  the  most  beneficial  re¬ 
mits.  As  intimately  connected  with 
the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church,  and  as  sanctione,d  by  her 
highest  authority,  this  institution 
claims  our  best  wishes  and  efforts. 
As  Churchmen,  we  rejoice  in  a 
measure,  which  promises  to  retrieve 
the  character  of  our  Church  from 
an  apathy  so  foreign  to  her  own 
principles,  and  to  the  commendable 
zeal  and  activity  of  other  Churches. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  it  will 
prosper.  We  wish  it,  therefore,  to 
be  understood,  that  our  efforts  are 
not  intended  to  supersede,  or  to 
militate  against,  the  general  semi- 
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nary,  but  to  operate  in  subordina- 1 
tion  and  subserviency  to^it,  though 
in  a  sphere  so  humble  as  to  embrace 
subjects  which  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  that  greater  body. 

The  managers  deem  it  their  duty 
to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  in  their  case 
present  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  local  semi¬ 
nary  in  the  southern  countir-  1- 
The  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
has  offered  to  theological  students 
certain  privileges  which  will  render 
the  resources  that  may  be  obtained 
in  this  section  of  country,  more 
effective  and  useful  in  their  appro¬ 
priation  in  that  way,  than  in  any 
other.  9.  It  is  ascertained  that  the 
public  will  give  more  liberally  and 
cheerfully  to  an  object  thus  brought 
home  to  them,  and  identified  with 
their  local  interests  and  associa¬ 
tions,  than  to  the  remote,  though 
equally  important  one  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to 
adopt  that  plan,  which  both  raises 
the  largest  amount  of  fund,  and 
renders  that  fund  efficient  to  the 
largest  quantum  of  benefit.  Both 
these  objects,  we  think,  will  be  at¬ 
tained  by  cherishing  the  local  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  society. 

The  plan  proposed  is,  to  provide 
funds  for  a  theological  professor, 
who  will,  probably,  be  located  at 
William  and  Mary  college.  That 
institution  is  now  supplied  with 
able  professors,  and  with  all  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  procuring  a  complete 
education.  The  faculty,  with  one 
exception,  have  offered  a  gratuitous 
course  of  instruction  to  all  bona  fide 
students  of  theology.  An  excellent 
theological  library  is  attached  to 
the  college;  and,  in  the  event  of  our 
succeeding  in  a  professorship,  a  ve¬ 
ry  valuable  private  library,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  clergyman  of  our  Church, 
will  be  added  by  that  worthy  per¬ 
son.  The  living  at  Williamsburg  is 
cheap,  and  the  climate  healthy,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  months  of  vacation. 


when  the  professor  and  students 
might  easily,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  their  health,  remove  into  the  up¬ 
per  country. 

Thus  with  the  small  contributions 
which  are  necessary  to  support  a 
professor,  we  shall  enter  at  once 
upon  all  the  benefits  which  are  at¬ 
tained  in  other  cases  only  after  ma¬ 
ny  years  of  labour  and  great  ex¬ 
pense.  We  shall,  in  fact,  have  got¬ 
ten  all  the  valuable  purposes  of  a 
college  of  our  own. 

We  cannot  but  hope  then,  that 
an  object  so  important,  and  circum¬ 
stances  so  favourable  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  it,  will  be  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  and  cherished.  Now  is  “  the 
flood”  in  our  tide  of  affairs,  which, 
if  improved,  cannot  fail  to  lead  us 
to  a  prosperous  issue.  The  object 
is  one  which  rallies  around  it  every 
variety  of  motive.  It  appeals  to 
the  mortifying  and  surprising  fact, 
that  this  southern  land,  so  nch  in 
resources,  in  wealth,  genius,  and 
piety,  should  be  dependent  on  fo¬ 
reign  institutions  tor  the  educa¬ 
tion,  the  habits,  and  principles  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  fill  her 
highest  offices.  But  it  appeals  to 
weightier  motives  still,  in  the  con¬ 
nection  which  it  has  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Church,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  In  this 
view  it  claims  the  fervent  prayers 
and  warmest  endeavours  of  all  who 
love  Ciod,  and  have  any  proper 
sense  of  the  value  of  immortiil 
souls.  To  them  it  speaks  of  the 
waste  places  of  Zion  repaired;  of 
the  temples  of  God  now  “  frowning 
in  portentous  silence  over  our 
land,”  once  more  made  vocal  with 
his  praise;  of  aged  parents  lifting 
up  to  heaven  their  faded  eyes,  now 
lighted  up  with  joy,  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  permitted  to  “  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  and  to  in¬ 
quire  in  his  temple.” — It  tells  of 
instruction  to  the  ignorant;  of  par¬ 
don  for  sin;  of  peace  and  joy  to  the 
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society,  with  the  amount  of  their 
respective  donations  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  shall  be  enrolled  in  its  ho¬ 
norary  register,  as  its  founders  and 
patrons. 

XII.  The  board  of  managers  shall 
have  plenary  power  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  society,  in 

fmrsuance  of  its  constitution  and 
aws,  and  the  constitution  anti  ca¬ 
nons,  of  the  Church;  and  for  this 
purpose,  they  may  make  general 
rules  and  regulations,  and  from  time 
to  time,  adopt  such  special  measures 
and  arrangements  as  they  shall 
deem  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  those  objects. 

XIII.  The  members  of  the  socie¬ 
ty  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy 
at  the  annual  election  of  trustees, 
their  proxies  being  in  writing,  ami 
attested  by  one  or  more  subscrib¬ 
ing  witnesses. 

The  board  of  trustees  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  board  of 
managers,  as  prescribed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  society,  and  the  1  st 
by-law,  and  adjourned. 

The  following  has  been  received  in 
the  form  of  a  i  'ircudavy  from  the 
South.  Frtmwhichwe  may  learn 
what  is  intended  there  in  rejer- 
ence  to  Theological  Education, 
Alexandria,  Nov.  8, 1820. 
Rev,  and  Dear  Sir, 

The  managers  of  The  Society 
for  Educating  Young  Men  for  the 
Ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Maryland  and  Virgi¬ 
nia,*’  having  resolved  that  it  was 
expedient  to  establish  a  theological 
professorship,  have  instructed  me 
to  address  you  on  the  subject,  and 
to  solicit  your  aid  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  furtnerance  of  their  resolu¬ 
tion.  They  are  encouraged  to  make 
this  effort,  by  the  increasing  inter¬ 
est  which  the  friends  of  the  Church 
take  in  the  concerns  of  the  society, 
and  by  the  great  benefits  which 
must  result  from  the  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  object  now 


[proposed.  The  establishment  of 
I  sucn  a  professorship  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  original  design 
of  the  society,  inasmuch  as,  after 
having  proviued  the  means  of  de-* 
fraying  the  expenses  of  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  course  oi  education  to  pious 
and  indigent  young  men,  it  becomes 
highly  important  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  completing  their 
course  of  theological  study  under  a 
competent  instructor. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of 
a  well  educated  ministiy,  are  too 
obvious  and  generally  acknowledg¬ 
ed  to  require  any  illustration.  With¬ 
out  it  no  Church  can  prosper  or  be 
respectable.  And  it  is  matter  of 
congratulation,  that  among  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians,  there  is 
an  increasing  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  own  Church,  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  has  been  far  behind  the  just 
expectations  which  have  been  form¬ 
ed  of  her  wealth,  talents,  and  piety. 
But,  though  late,  she  is  now  resolv¬ 
ed,  with  earnest  measures,  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  great  object.  At  her  gene¬ 
ral  convention,  holden  in  1817,  she 
established  a  general  theological 
seminary,  and  in  1820,  renewed, 
by  the  same  authority,  her  sanction 
of  this  measure.  This  general  insti¬ 
tution  was  then  transferred  to  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  and  has 
commenced,  under  circumstances 
which  augur  the  most  beneficial  re- 
rults.  As  intimately  connected  with 
the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church,  and  as  sanctione.d  by  her 
highest  authority,  this  institution 
claims  our  best  wishes  and  efforts. 
As  Churchmen,  we  rejoice  in  a 
measure,  which  promises  to  retrieve 
the  character  of  our  Church  from 
an  apathy  so  foreign  to  her  own 
principles,  and  to  the  commendable 
zeal  and  activity  of  other  Churches. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  it  will 
prosper.  We  wish  it,  therefore,  to 
be  understood,  that  our  efforts  are 
not  intended  to  supersede,  or  to 
militate  against,  the  general  semi- 
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nary,  but  to  operate  in  subordina¬ 
tion  and  subserviency  to.it,  though 
in  a  sphere  so  humble  as  to  embrace 
subjects  which  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  that  greater  body. 

The  managers  deem  it  their  duty 
to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  in  their  case 
present  themselves  in  favour  of  the  ! 
attempt  to  establish  a  local  semi¬ 
nary  in  the  southern  country.  1. 
The  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
has  offered  to  theological  students 
certain  privileges  which  will  render 
the  resources  that  may  be  obtaineil 
in  this  section  of  country,  more 
effective  and  useful  in  their  appro¬ 
priation  in  that  way,  than  in  any 
other.  9.  It  is  ascertained  that  the 
public  will  give  more  liberally  and 
cheerfully  to  an  object  thus  brought 
home  to  them,  and  identified  with 
their  local  interests  and  associa¬ 
tions,  than  to  the  remote,  though 
equally  important  one  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to 
adopt  that  plan,  which  both  raises 
the  laigest  amount  of  fund,  and 
renders  that  fund  efficient  to  the 
largest  quantum  of  benefit.  Both 
these  objects,  we  think,  will  be  at¬ 
tained  by  cherishing  the  local  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  society. 

The  plan  proposed  is,  to  provide 
funds  for  a  theological  professor, 
who  will,  probably,  be  located  at 
William  and  Mary  college.  That 
institution  is  now  supplied  with 
able  professors,  and  with  all  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  procuring  a  complete 
education.  The  faculty,  with  one 
exception,  have  offered  a  gratuitous 
course  of  instruction  to  allbanajide 
students  of  theology.  An  excellent 
theological  libiary  is  attached  to 
the  college;  and,  in  the  event  of  our 
succeeding  in  a  professorship,  a  ve¬ 
ry  valuable  private  library,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  clergyman  of  our  Church, 
will  be  added  by  that  worthy  per¬ 
son.  The  living  at  Williamsburg  is 
cheap,  and  the  climate  healthy,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  months  of  vacation. 


when  the  professor  and  students 
might  easily,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  their  health,  remove  into  the  up¬ 
per  country  .- 

Thus  with  the  small  contributions 
which  are  necessary  to  support  a 
professor,  we  shall  enter  at  once 
upon  all  the  benefits  which  are  at¬ 
tained  in  other  cases  only  after  ma- 
ny  years  of  labour  and  great  ex¬ 
pense.  We  shall,  in  fact,  nave  got¬ 
ten  all  the  valuable  purposes  of  a 
college  of  our  own. 

We  cannot  but  hope  then,  that 
an  object  so  important,  and  circum¬ 
stances  so  favourable  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  it,  will  be  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  and  cherished.  Now  is  “  the 
flood”  in  our  tide  of  affairs,  which, 
if  improved,  cannot  fail  to  lead  us 
to  a  prosperous  issue.  The  object 
is  one  which  rallies  around  it  every 
variety  of  motive.  It  appeals  to 
the  mortifying  and  surprising  fact, 
that  this  southern  land,  so  nch  in 
resources,  in  wealth,  genius,  and 
piety,  should  be  dependent  on  /o- 
reign  institutions  tor  the  educa- 
tion,  the  habits,  and  principles  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  fill  her 
highest  offices.  But  it  appeals  to 
weightier  motives  still,  in  the  con¬ 
nection  which  it  has  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Church,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  In  this 
view  it  claims  the  fervent  prayers 
and  warmest  endeavours  of  all  who 
love  Uod,  and  have  any  pioper 
sense  of  the  value  of  immortal 
souls.  To  them  it  speaks  of  the 
waste  places  of  Zion  repaired;  of 
the  temples  of  God  now  “  frowning 
in  portentous  silence  over  our 
land,”  once  more  made  vocal  with 
his  praise;  of  aged  parents  lifting 
up  to  heaven  their  faded  eyes,  now 
lighted  up  with  joy,  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  permitted  to  “  dwell 
in  the  house  oi  the  Lord,  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  and  to  in¬ 
quire  in  his  temple.” — It  tells  of 
instruction  to  the  ignorant;  of  par¬ 
don  for  sin;  of  peace  and  joy  to  the 
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lenberg. — An  appropriate  dermou 
was  delivered  by  the  Bishop,  from 
Psalm  xcvi.  9;  0  worship  the  Lord 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Rev,  Charles 
G.  Snowden,  minister  at  Hunting¬ 
don,  Huntingdon  county,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  holy  order  of  priests. 

On  Monday,  the  rite  of  confirma¬ 
tion  was  administered  by  the  Bish¬ 
op  to  34  pel  sons. 

St.  Jameses  Church  is  built  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  old  edifice,  which 
was  almost  in-  a  state  of  dilapida¬ 
tion.  The  new  Church  is  an  un¬ 
commonly  neat  brick  structure,  48 
feet  in  front,  68  deep.  The  exte¬ 
rior,  ornamented  with  a  well  pro¬ 
portioned  cupola,  is  on  a  novel  plan, 
quite  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the 
architect.  The  interior,  having  a 
light  gallery  supported  by  plain 
columns,  presents  a  very  chaste  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  every  respect  is 
finished  in  the  best  manner.  The 
front  doors  do  not  open  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  body  oi  the  Church, 
but  into  a  vestibule — in  the  middle 
of  which,  is  the  vestry  room,  and 
on  each  side,  the  stairs  ascending 
to  the  gallery.  We  particularly 
mention  this  arrangement,  as  we 
wish  it  may  obtain  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable.  It  prevents  the  congrega¬ 
tion  from  being  disturbed  by  pas¬ 
sengers  to  and  from  the  gallery, 
and  the  building  is  more  easily  kept 
warm. — A  good  toned  organ,  of  12 
stops,  built  in  Lancaster,  completes 
the  Church. 

The  Episcopal  congregation  in 
Lancaster  is  small;  the  Church 
having  been  erected  and  furnished 
almost  wholly  by  the  liberality  of  a 
few  individuals. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Augustus  Muh¬ 
lenberg  has  lately  accepted  the 
ReCtorship-of  the  Church,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarkson. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  Bishop 
confirmed  58  persons  at  Christ’s 
Church,  Leacock;  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  56  at  St.  John’s,  Pequea. 


weary  ana  Heavy  lauen;  oi  coiuiurt 
and  triumph  and  hope  to  the  sick 
and  dying;  of.  consolation  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  anguish  that  kneels  at 
the  grave  of  departed  worth;  of 
grief  assuaged,  and  tears  wiped 
away;  of  the  gates  of  heaven  open¬ 
ed  to  redeemed  and  blood  washed 
souls.  It  points  to  these  glorious 
issues  as  flowing  to  ages  yet  unborn, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those 
whom  your  bounty  may  enable  the 
society  to  raise  up  and  send  forth 
to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.  In  a  charity  so*  noble,  in 
a  cause  which  associates  us  .with 
God  himself,  we  believe  that  many 
will  rejoice  to  co-operate.  While 
they  have  the  opportunity,  we  en¬ 
treat  them  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
well  as  for  the  cause  we  plead,  to 
make  to  themselves  friends  of  the 
mamon  of  unrighteousness,”  by  giv¬ 
ing  liberally  of  that  portion  which 
God  has  intrusted  to  them  as  his 
stewards.  Of  those  who  have  much, 
mu^ph  will  be  required,  both  while 
they  live,  and  when,  at  their  death, 
they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
live  anew  by  bequeathing  something 
to  this  great  charity.  From  those 
who  have  but  little,  a  less  sum  given 
with  a  right  spirit,  will  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  God,  and  effectual  to  our 
purpose,  since  by  the  aggregate  of 
many  small  sums,  like  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  many  drops  of  water,  a 
copious  fountain  may  be  formed  to 
refresh  a  thirsty  and  parched  land. 

I  am  respecfully,  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  WILMER, 
President  of  the  Society. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 
CONSECRATION,  &C. 

St.  Jawse^s  Church,  Lancaster. 
On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  October, 
St.  James’s  Church,  Lancaster,  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Al- 
God,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  White,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Claikson,  Bull;  and  Muh¬ 


